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For the Miscellany. 


BY LINA LINWOOP. 


Kaleidoscope is of Greek origin, and signi- 
abeautiful form. This instrument was in- 
nted some yearsago by Dr. Brewster of Kd- 
urg. It consists of two reflecting sarfaces 
lined to each other at an angle of 60 deg., 
Josed in a glass or paper tube. Highly col- 
i fragments confined loosely within these 
lecting surfaces, can be made to assume an 
fnite variety of beautiful figures of every 
mandcolor. 1 wasone day carelessly sur- 
ying this instrument, musing upon the curi- 
sand interesting appearance which it pre- 
ntedas I turned it from one position to an- 
her, when the sound of far off music fell 
eetly upon my ear, and | unconsciously fell 
oagentle slumber. I found myself stand. 
g upon a very singular platform, grasping in 
hand a curious instrument, with the nature 
which I was wholly unacquainted. I was que- 
ing upon the situation of the place, and was 


shing to ascertain if possible, something of 

properties of the instrument which I held, 
hen I heard a voice, saying “‘ behold in your 
edium, Life in all its different phases.” I 
bked and beheld a beautiful gleam of pure 
wre. The magic wand ofa fairy could not 


ve made a scene more fair and bright. The 
een velvet sward yielded gently to the touch 
the silent breeze, that ever and anon swept 
rit, waving it slightly in graceful curves 
d undulations. 


1 





Amaranthine flowers bud- the dim vista of the future. She beholds him 


Ul 
ded and bloomed, lending their fragrance to the 
surtounding air. 
beautiful azure seemed more lovely. The very 
birds that flitted on noiseless wing seemed 


beautiful beyond description, and on the wings 


of the wandering zeyhyr, were borne to my 
ears their sweetest notes of melody, 


the delicate blue of the azure, I saw a play ful | 
dancing girl. She was the personification of | 
hope, life, and beauty. A garland entwined | 

with the bright hued flowers of joy and happi- | 

ness encircled her brow, and soft enchantment | 
and alluring pleasure followed in her steps. | 
Her moments flew noiselessly and swiftly by, | 
and her cup of delight seemed full to overflow- 
ing. The joys of life she experienced in all 
the truthfulness of reality, and in no idle 
dreams of purer bliss, did she waste the pleas- 
ure of the present moment. A stranger tothe 
passion which ambition excites, and unac- 
quainted with the cares which maturer years 
bring on, she knew not the meaning of unhap- 
piness and thought sorrow existed but in name. 
I beheld also a young mother watching the 
couch of her infant slumberer. Her eye was 
clear and bright with maternal tenderness as 
she gazed in all the plenitude of a mother’s 
love upon her sleeping boy. Hope, with vivid 
expectation takes her thoughts far forward into 


Every thing reflected in this | 


Arraye nd | {| 
in aspotless robe of white, contrasting with i 
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rising higher in the path that leads to honor 
and renown, until at last he stands on the very 
She sees his heart filled 
| with filial love, and with all else deemed true 
and noble, the sunshine of which is to cheer 
herdescent to the tomb. The scene was all 
at once made radiant by the purple light of re- 
ligion. Every thing seemed to have a purer, 
a more elevated cast. Charity attracted my 
attention in this amethystine tinge. With brow 
irradiated by love, a countenance beaming 
| with kindness, and a heart filled with sympa- 
‘thy, she poured the balm cf consolation into 
the bleeding heart of the downcast and way- 
worn. Humility walking in a quiet vale, amid 
flowers of lowly beauty, seemed content with 


| the position assigned her, and aspired not to 
ascend the path of pride and ostentation. 


Vir- 
tue arrayed in a robe of moral excellence, ap- 
peared in all her inborn loveliness of heart and 

* character. Benevolence tilling the garden of 
the human heart, taught by precept and exam- 
ple, how senseless is the cankering love of self, 
and how pitiful individual ambition. A sud- 


| den turn in my instrument now brought to iny 


view a sober gray, containing adversity disap- 
The dark leaves of 


pointmentand sadncss. 


_ the cypress and the willow waved in ominous 


gloom in the foreground, and beyond them I 


| saw one on whom calamitous woe had fallen, 
| erushing all his ardent wishes, blighting his 


most cherished anticipations. Hope with worn 


_ and wounded wing had died upon the heart, 
| leaving it all darkness and desolation, with no 
| ray of gladness to calm his troubled mind. 


Dark despair attended him at every step, and 
he could see nought to illuminate the heavy 
cloud by which he was surrounded. He sigh- 
ed for the happiness he once experienced, and 
in the longings of his soul, for oblivion from 
| his woes,he wished for death to relieve his acu- 
| test anguish. I saw also a black cloud hover- 
ing frightfully near one upon whose features | 


' could discern a deep look of hatred and re- 
| venge. A terrible fire was in his eye, an aw- 
| ful frown on his brow, as he steadily pursued 


| 
| 


the object of his vengeance. Nothing could 
| he do which seemed revenge sufficient, to sat- 
| isfy the horrid craving of his soul. He wreak- 
' ed his malice in a thousand ways, and allowed 

his victim no opportunity to escape his vigi- 








lant and watchful eye. What a picture 1), 

What must be the deep blackness of a hyp,» 

that could thus constantly find new sours; 
torment to annoy an innocent one,and whose 9, 
ly delight consisted in tormenting the hel ples 

Again was my medium turned, and a blushis, 
red illuminated the vision. I saw Love in \, 
foreground. Wisdom was written upon jy 
broad brow, the fire of intellect glowed 4 
his eye,and he walked in the path of unde, 
standing. Near him stooda gentle maida 

The sparkling orbs of her soul glowed yi 
affection as she gazed fondly on the object y 
her attachment. Each seemed to bask in ty 
smile of the other, and the untold wealth \ 
love was experienced by them in all its b! ssi 
reality. Musing upon their happiness, my », 
tention was suddeniy turned to one who 
name was zeal. He was conversing with cx. 
dor ona favorite topic, and with a passions: 
ardour amounting almost to enthusiasm, wu 
proving the proposition which he had |x 
down. With a warm engagedness in the caw 
of truth, he maintained his opinions after fount 
ing them in reason, and evinced a singular ¢ 
votedness in every thing in which he engzgei 
My instrument was again slightly turned, a 
a deep, dark tint of blue floated before me. |: 
this vision [ gazed in mute astonishment on: 
wretched misanthrope. With a deep hatri 
to all the human family, he had wandered fz 
from the habitations of men, and with a dew 
selfishness, regarding his own interest alor, 
had become ahermit. Miserable man! thou 
I, that could thus deprive himself of friend; 
intercourse with society to live a life of sec 
sion in such a wild spot. My attention ws 
then directed to a person whose name was i 
tolerance. He walked steadily along sayin 
to all whom he met, “ come this way and dow 
I do, or you are forever sunk in the lowes 
depths of misery.” He frequently met reases, 
but never for a moment would he listen toi 
word that he said. Prejudice had so wrougit 
upon his mind, that he was steeled to the inft 
ence of anything but the influence of his om 
strange fancies. My medium was soon ture 
again revealing to view a yellowish tinge ups 
all objects presented. Parsimony I first notice 
with avarice in his track, destroying every 
ble impulse, and all the fine affections of thot 
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ho came within his power. 
»mforts of life he dispensed with in order to 
tisfy bis insatiable thirst for gold, the yellow 
st which was his god, and at whose shrine 
knelt with far more zeal than at the altar of 
Creator. Talso saw Fashion in this yellow 
haded tinge. Sometimes she seemed intent 
accomplishing something to benefit those 
ho bowed at her shrine, but more frequently 
or designs were to depress and degrade the 
nultitudes, who waited in anxious expectancy 
erevery call. The sway which she exercised 
as almost despotic. Wan disease, pale con- 
umption, and ghastly death; were the con- 
ant attendants of those who followed her in- 
tructions. Again was my instrament slightly 
urned, I saw a being over whom hung a deep 
loud, but whose countenance was clothed with 
quiet calm. What is the meaning of this, 
pondered I, as 1 gazed with much interest up- 
onhim. Ah! it was a Christian in deep af- 
fiction. The ills of life had fallen heavily 
ppon him. False friends, had with dark deceit 
nd deep hypocrisy in their hearts, taken from 
him his once spotless name, and by those with 
hom he associated, he was believed to bea 
villain of the deepest dye. Death too, held in 
his cold embrace, the object of his most fond 
affections, and to whom he had been bound by 
the tenderest ties that bind in unison kindred 
souls. He felt that nought on earth could fill 
the place of the loved and lost one, and that 
drear and cheerless would the world be to him 
now. Yetin all this, he looked calmly on and 
upbraided not the hand of him, “ who doeth 
all things well.’’ While gazing upon and ad- 
niring his calmness and Christian resignation, 
lawoke from my reverie. I found that the 
platform upon which [ had been standing was 
the wortp, and that not myself alone possess- 
ed a Kaleidoscopic medium, but that all pos- 
sess one, presenting views, varying according 
to the frame of mind, the state of the sensibil- 
ity, or the circumstances in which they are 
j placed. The sweet magic of Hope “ revelling 
| amid Arcadian scenery,’’ brightens not only 
the future but the present, and through the me- 
} dium of its all powerful prism, changes the 
color of all things, while the balmy glow of all 
things lovely fails to soothe the heart where 
| despair sits in heavy despondency, and not a 


THE BIBLE. 90 || 


The sweetest | to cheer with its rays, the dark cloud by which 


itis surrounded. Malignant and quenchless | 
hate burning in the heart of man, consigns the 
moral world to an appalling condition, and 
with its malignant passions, sets on fire all no- 
ble impulses, blasts the foliage of life's fair 
tree, turning its crystal river into hot lava and 
lining its banks with fiends in human shape. 
When man shall have arrived so far in the scale 
of moral, intellectual and Godlike greatness, as 
to look through the medium of genuine benero- 
lence, charity and knowledge, instead of the 
medium of selfishness, intolerance, hatred and 
false ambition, then will the world have ar- 
rived to a state of true and exalted happiness, 
when beauty shall clothe the moral landscape 
and the sabbath of millennial rest shall glori- 
ously dawn upon our world. 





For the Miscellany. 


THE BIBLE. 


—— 


BY ACHISH H. POOL. 


The Bible is the great regulating power that 
moves and governs the moral world. Pro- 
gressive in its influence, itis destined to tri- 
umph over all opposition. Ignorance, supersti- 
tion, vice and oppression disappear before it. | 
To the ignorant it teaches wisdom, to the vi- 
cious it exhibits virtue that “form of peerless | 
beauty” in all its loveliness. To the oppress- | 
ed it grants a vision of that happy period, when | 
“they hear not the voice of the oppressor and 
the servant is free from his master. 

The Bible is the only source of true morali- 
ty. Its influence upon the character and ac- 
tions of men, the recoras of eternity alone can 


fully reveal. No book in the world is so replete | | 


with instruction as this * Book of Books.’ In 


sublimity and beauty of style, in dignity and || 


simplicity of narrative, in depth and variety of 
thought, in purity and elevation of sentiment, 
it is unrivalled by any production of ancient or | 
modern times. | 
The “ Great Charter’ of human riglits, it 
gronts equal privileges to all; and its precepts 
are equally obligatory upon the King and the | 
subject, the prince and the peasant, the learned | 
and the unlearned, the rich and the poor, and 
the same punishment awaits all who disobey. | 





| single star of brightness, does that heart see, 


ence of a “ Great first Cause,”’ whispers that | 





“The voice of ‘nature’ proclaims the exist- || 
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|, man is possessed of an undying principle, that | 


‘| will live though the body may be slumbering in 
|| the silent tomb, but the Bible removes all un- 
| certainty, it declares that there is an Omnipo- 
|, tent, Omniscient, and Omnipresent God,’’ in 
‘| whom all things exist ; that man is possessed 
|| of an immortal soul which may have part in 
|| the first resurrection, or in the second death. 
|| It reveals man's duty to his Creator, to himself 
and to his fellow-man. Love God is the di- 
|| vine precept, and love thy neighbor as thyself. 
|| It warns us of the shortness of life. Our life 
| is but a vapor which appeareth for a moment, 
| and then vanisheth away.” Man “ cometh 
'| forth like a flower, and is cut down; he fleeth 
i also as a shadow, and continueth not.” 
| The truths of the Bible are destined to tri- 
|| umph over all the powers of darkness, until 
|| “all nations, kindreds and tongues” shall ren- 
'| der obedience to its precepts. Then in the lan- 
‘| guage of inspiration, “they shall beat their 
swords into ploughshares and their spears into 
| pruning hooks ; nation shall not lift up sword 
‘| against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more.’ But every man shall sit under his own 
' vine and fig tree ; and none shall make them 
', afraid; for the Lord of hosts hath spoken it.’ 
‘| To the Bible are the American people in- 
', debted not only for their religious, but civil and 
| political liberty. Where but from the Volume 
| of Inspiration, could man have learned the 
ti great and important truth, that “Att men 
| are created rrEE and EQUAL,” and were endow- 
ed by their Creator with inalienable rights.” 
| Where upon the face of the globe can be 
found a freer happier more intelligent people 
|, than in the country we are proud to call our 
‘own? Where do we find the Bible more free- 
| ly circulated, or more generally read? No 
| form of government is more dependent on the 
!} moral principle of the people for its stability 
‘| than arepublican. The Bible is the great cor- 
|| ner stone in the temple of Liberty. Dissemi- 
|| nate its truths and you perpetuate the princi. 
‘| ples of true democracy. It isan enemy to op 
i pression in whatever form, and under whatev- 
'| er circumstances it may be found. 
| ‘The shouts of liberty had scarcely ceased 
their reverberation, on the shores of America, 
when from the Old World the oppressed mill- 
', ions aroused from slumbers caught the sound, 
and with one mighty effort, endeavored to 


! shake off their chains. 





Though they possessed not those ‘incentive 
to action, that a knowledge of true liberty jp, 
spires, yet for a moment they were free. p,; 
their ignorance doomed them again to slayer, 


** He is free whom the truth makes free.” 

Yes! Freedom and Truth are inseparabj; 
connected! Freedom founded on truth is dy. 
rable as the “ everlasting hills! It is foundes 
on a rock! and though the rain descends ap; 
the floods come and the winds blow and bey 
against it, it will not fall. 

But it is more especially the influence the 
Bible has on the private character of those jp. 
dividuals who peruse its sacred pages, beliey. 
and obey its precepts, that should endear it , 
every friend of morality. All that is lovely. 
all that is noble, all that is worthy of imitation, 
in the character of these eminent men, who 
have passed down the stream of life, or stil] 
linger upon the shores of Time,—can be trace) 
to the influence of the Bible. 


“To them it was the “ Mirror of Truth;’ 
the “ bright star of God"’ that led them on t 
immortality. It was their only “ ehart anj 
compass” while floating on the dark and nar. 
row billows of Time, and with a firm reliance 
upon the Omnipotenee of its Author, calmly 
they met each shock of the foaming surge. 
Though the vivid lightning spreads destruction 
jn its path of light, and the terrible thunder ech- 
oes from cloud to cloud ; though at the voice of 
the mighty earthquake—the deep sea rolls back 
from its rocky bed ; and earth is shaken from 
its centre, and yearning chasms, swallow up 
cities and villages,—though famine and _pesti- 
lence perform their work of death, yet unmov- 
ed by the din of warring elements they coull 
tune their harps, and sing one of the songs of 
the “sweet psalmist of Israel ;”” they could 
meet the King of Terrors in triumph, and er- 
claim in the language of Inspiration “ O death 
where is thy sting, O grave where is thy victo- 
ry. Destroy the inspired Volume—erase from 
the minds and consciences of men, the remen- 
brance of its precepts, and you prepare for the 
re-enactment of those horrid scenes, that del-' 
uged the fair fields of France in blood, daring) 
the “ Reign of Terror.” It were better that 
the earth cease to bring forth her fruits, that the 
bright stars fall from heaven, the pale moon, 
veil its face, or the sun refuse its light, yet 
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A VILLAGE OVERWHELMED. 





better that the earth itself should be annihila- 
ted. No Philanthropist would heed the Or- 
phans’ cry for bread, or strive to heal the heart 
that is broken.”” That mother would hush the 
cries of helplessinnocence by plunging her lit- 
tle one beneath the silvery flood. That son 
or daughter would turn a deaf ear to the groans 
of their aged parents ; no sympathiqing voice 
would utter a prayer for the departing soul. 
No badge of mourning would testify that that 
widow was bereaved of the partner of her youth. 
Yonder blazing pyre, consuming the lifeless 
corpse of her husband, would mingle her ash- 
es with his. No church bell would proclaiin 
the return of the Sabbath, or the hour of prayer. 
No! the very gates of Pandemonium would 
be unbarred, and all the crimes and miseries of 
Hell, would be loosed, to revel upon the wreck 
of fallen humanity. Yea, men and demons 
would vie with each other in wickedness. 

The voice of Brother’s blood would arise to 
Heaven, and demand vengeance of the aveng- 
er. Every man’s hand would be against his 
neighbor, until the sun would rise and set, the 
moon wax and wane, the stars sparkle and dis- 
appear, unseen by mortal eye, Earth having 
itself become desolate. 

Bruce, March 4th. 





A VILLAGE OVERWHELMED. 


A traveler in Switzerland, writing to the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, gives the fol- 
owing thrilling account of the destruction of 
he village of Goldau: 

Many feet under the rough rocks on which 
he actual church of Goldau stands, is a buried 
illage, which if it were rather less crushed 
nd ground to pieces, some 1900 years hence 
might be as curious a mine for eager New- 

Zealanders as Pompeii is for us now. It is 
he old village of the same name which in 
1806 was overwhelmed by a mountain fall. 
Much more terrible the catastrophe must have 

been, than any shower of slow ashes. Though 

one were to chose his death between the 
wo, he would perhaps prefer annihilation by 





lying boulders to a slow sulphurous suffoca- 
ion in his back cellar. The mountain that 
lid this mischief was a staid grave pile two 


with chalets and pastures, chewing cows and 
whistling peasants. Any geologist would 
have hesitated to live upon it, however, for 
though the whole long slope from Goldau to 
the distant summit was of firm rock, covered 
by rich soil, deep underneath this was a treach- 
erous stratum of clay. Yielding to the temp- 
tation of the autumn rains, this mountain took 
a drop too much. It lost its gravity, stag- 
gered, fell. The clay became slush, and down | 
the greased ways the whole vast mass slid 
upon the valley. Any one who has seen a | 


a distance of two miles down a slope 5000 
feet high. But it is almost impossible to con- | 


terly blackened by a cloud of flying stones and 


tor would have taken his place without hesita- 
tion to witness the convulsion, volleys of im- 
mense rocks were hurled like grape shot, car- | 
rying all before them. The church bell of 
Goldau was found knocked a mile, and one | 
village chapel was swept half a league from | | 
its foundations. Of those who were immedi- | 
ately exposed only three escaped. One child || 
and a servant were dug out the day after, and 
perhaps a more vivid idea of the calamity may | 
be got from the story of the servant, Francis- 
ca, than from any vague conception. 

It was about tea time of a September after- 
noon. She was sitting in a back room amus- | 
ing the child when she heard some one shout, | 
“Run for your life.’’ She snatched up the | 
child, jumped towards the door, but before she 
reached it the house was struck and sent spin- 
ning down the valley. She instantly lost the 
child, and was thrown from the floor against 
the ceiling, against the sides, every way ; the 
furniture, and shortly the broken boards of the 
floor joining her in this strange dance, beams 
cracking and splintering with terrific noise, 
and the house gradually falling to pieces. 
Presently it stopped, Awaking from her gid- 


| 
{} 
i 





miles away, and was so little disturbed that it 
as covered, like the rest of the hills around," 


dy, dizzing delirium, she discovered she was 
alive, and brushing away the blood which 














large vessel launched, can conceive perhaps || 
what impetus a mass of rock, of the weight of || 
millions of loaded ships, would get in sliding || 


ceive of the desolation scattered before it. || 
The whole broad valley for a length of four or | 
five miles, and a breadth of two or three, was | 
filled with ghastly rubbish. The sky was ut- | 


dust. High up the opposite side of the valley, || 
where, if Nature had issued tickets, a specta- |! 
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filled her eyes she found herself almost suffo- 
cated, in the dark, her body half-crushed, and 
immovably jammed between beams and broken 
stones, her feet uppermost. Shortly she was 
amazed to hear the child near her, crying. 


| She spoke to her. The child said she was 


against some stores and couldn’t move, but 
that she saw the day-light and some bushes, 
and she wanted to know what the matter was, 
and when people were going to take her out. 
Francisca was shocked and told her with equal 


| simplicity that it was the day of Judgment. 


That there was no people left. That present- 
ly she would find her-elf in a bright light, and 
that would be heaven, and she muen’t be 
frightened, but must pray. So they prayed till 
the child got tired and cried for her supper. 
About this time Francisca heard a village 
clock which disproved her theory and com- 
forted her. She soothed the child’s cries, 
which finally ceased entirely, and F. thought 
that she was dead. All night the poor woman 
passed in this cruel posture, and it is curious 
that her suffering was not so much from bruis- 
es and loss of blood as from the exceeding 
coldness of her feet. At last, by prodigious ef- 
fort she partially extricated her legs, and so 
waited death. With a new day a dim light 
reached her, and the child awoke, and again 
moaned. These moans her father heard for it 
happened that he was near, digging the bodies 
of his wife and smaller child out of the ground, 
where they had been found dead. The child, 
when released, said she had been talking with 
Francisca, and by a great deal of labor she was 
reached and saved. The child’s thigh was 
broken and the servant was fora long time 
blind, and what was quite excusable, was 
always subject afterwards to convulsions of 
terror. 

The other child saved was an infant, found 
lying on its straw mattress upon a stream of 
mud, with no vestige of the house in which it 
had been left! Four hundred and fifty men, 
women and children were buried alive in the 
mass, and more than three thousand buildings 
disappeared. Nature has drawn a partial 
screen of moss and grass and chaos in the 
valley, and man has built a road over it, and a 
church and a tavern on the principle village 


destroyed, but the mountain side is bare and 
scathed, and the terrible ruin will be forever 
evident. 





From the Cayuga Chin 
CRAYON SKETCH OF EPES g\p 
GENT. 


BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


“The proper study of mankind is man » 

Epes Sargent, the editor, essayist and yy 
and I may add, lecturer, appeared before i 
Lyceum this evening, and read an addres, 
“VERSE AND VERSE-MAKERS,”’ without oy, 
tnbuting anything to his reputation whic, 
more thanrespectable. His theatrical! many. 
and the smirk of selt-complacency which p\», 
upon his handsome face, smack of evotin 
and affectation. He has been petted and gy 
tered so long by the aristocracy of our Athex 
he is really in danger of being spoiled. iy. 
ing the editoral charge of a neatly printed); 
we'l-patroniz d daily tea-table journa!,any 
ing accustomed to wielding the lance of , 
cism, few have the courage to enter the ony 
to measure weapons with his; hence hej 
seldom told of his faults. Tie ecture ty 
evening embraced many beautitul ani subliy 
selections from ancient and modern authoy 
but the string on which these jewels were i 
tened, was nothing but common twine, rile 
loosely twisted at that. The following wo 
of Carlyle were chosen as a thesis on wii 
he founded his remarks—“ Why sing yourly 
of thought ?”’ 

In person, Mr. Sargent is short, not nm 
than five feet five inches tall, but of peri 
mould. He has black hair, a magniics 
forehead, classic features, and a musical you 
—dresses fashionably and looks like a dre 
ing-room dandy. He is what the ladies woul 
call “a little love of a man.”’ He was lo 
and educated in Massachusetts, and is “ture 
of thicty.” Notwithstanding all that may 
said in relation to the vanity and conceid 
Mr. Sargent, he is a man of true genius, 
has written some of the best sea lyrics in. 
language. Who has not admired his « Lita 
the Ocean Wave,”’ and loved him for writ 
such songs as “A Calm,” “The Gul 


“Tropical Weather,” “The Light of & 


Light-House,” “ A Night Storm at Sea,’ 
The following lines are beautiful : 


But oh! Aurora’s crimson light, 
That makes the watch-fire dim, 
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CRAYON SKETCH OF EPES SARGENT. 








Is not a more transporting sight 
Than Ellen is to him. 


He pineth not for fields and brooks, 
W.ld flowers and singing birds ; 

For summer smileth in her looks, 
And singeth in her words. 





an”? 

and poe Here isa gem from “ Records of a Summer 
Clore BV oyage to Cuba :”’ 

dress 


TO A LAND BIRD. 


Thou wanderer from green fields and leafy 
nooks, 

Where bloums the flower and toils the honey 
bee, 

Where odorous blossoms drift along the brooks, 

And woods and hills are very fair to see, 

Why hast thou left thy native bough to roam 

With drooping wing far o’er the briny billow ? 

Thou eanst not like the spray cleave the foam, 

Nor like the petrel, make the wave thy pillow. 

Thou'rt like those fine-toned spirits, gentle 

bird, 






and fy. 
Athen 









“ Which from some better land to this rude life 
st Seem borne ;—they struggle ‘mid the common 
aut herd, 


With powers unfitted for the selfish strife. 
Haply, at length some zephyr wafts them back 
To their old home of peace across the world’s 


dull track. 








Here is another sonnet with a sparkle in ev- 
It is entitled 


A CALM. 
0! for one draught of cooling northern air, 
That it might pour its freshness on me now, 
That it might kiss my cheek and cleave my 
hair. 

And part its currents round my fevered brow. 
Ocean and sky and earth a blistering calm 
Spread over all, how weary wears the day ! 


ery sentence. 


_ O, lift the wave and bend the distant palm, 
“5 Breeze ! wheresoe’er thy lagging pinions stray, 
dey Triumphant burst upon the level deep ! 

Lita Rock the fixed hull and swe!l the clinging 


sail ; 
Arouse the opal clouds that o'er us sleep; 
Sound thy shrill whistle: we will bid thee 
hail. 
Though wrapt in storm clouds of the north, 
Yet from thy home of ice come forth—Oh, 


Mr. Sargent is proud of the authorship of 
* Velasco,’ a tragedy. Indeed his reputation 
depends principally on his dramas. He is the 
author of “The Bride of Genoa," a five act 
play founded on incidents in the history of 
Antonia Montaldo. In 1846 he commenced 
compiling and publishing the “ Modern Act- 
ing Drama.’ He once received a compliment 
from Mr. Talfourd, the English Dramatic au- 
thor, and the little leaven of praise from that 
quarter swelled the whole lump of his fame in 
this. His prose is very prosy,and the Daily 
Evening Transcript, which he edits, would be 
one of the most unreadable papers in our me- 
tropolis, were it not for the spicy and spirited 
contributions of his uncle, Lucius M. Sargent, 
(Sigma,) the author of temperance tales and 
other excellent works. He has been called 
the Dibdin of America. Edgar A. Poe said 
of him—* His prose is not quite so meritori- 
ous as his poetry. He writes easily and is apt 
at burlesque and sarcasm—both rather broad 
than original. He has an excellent memory 
for good hits, and no little dexterity in their 
application to those who meddle with books. 
Some of his satirical papers must appear bril- 
liant. In a word, he is one of the most prom- 
inent of a very extensive American family— 
the men of industry, talent and tact.’ It is 
well known that he was one of the unsuccess- 
ful competitors for Barnum's Jenny Lind prize 
song. It appears, however, that some wise- 
acre attempted to pull the wool over the eyes 
of the public by hiring a celebrated music pub- 
lisher to pay Sargent as much for his bantling 
as Bayard Taylor got for his chicken, which 
was then cackling triumphantly throughout 
the Iand. Whether this comedy was per- 
formed for the actors behind the curtain or to 
reeoncile the elite of Boston, who claim that 
the Pilgrim City has not only more money, 
but more brains, than any other city in the 
Perhaps the 


Union, | cannot ietermine. 
shrewd Barnum himself, over-estimating the 
influence of the Transcript, thought the best 
way to prevent its snarling, would be to throw 
a bone to it. After all, it may have been a 
fair transiction ; for the poem, although not 
equal to Taylor's, is worth more than he receiv- 
ed for it. Itisa gem. 

Sargent’s chief fault consists in his egotism 





breeze, come forth ! 





and his unwillingness to encourage the onward 
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In conclusicn permit me to-say, he 
reininds me of the beau in Hogarth’s “ Marri- 
age a la mode,” who sits smiling at his own 
reflection ia the mirror, with a simper of self- 





The unreasoning philanthropist, grown in- 

| solent from a persuasion of his own unright- 
eousness, does not scruple to inveigh against, 
/as cold and hard-hearted, all who are clear- 
| headed enough to see and to denounce the evil 
consequences which must result from his in- 
| considerate and short-sighted proceedings. In 
| the very spirit of the Pharisee, he assumes 
that he alone is sympathizing and tender- 
hearted ; and that all those who, taught by a 
| longer experience, a deeper insight, a more 
| studions inquiry, would prevent him from los- 
ing the battle by charging headlong before the 
‘line is formed, or the weapons distributed, or 
' the ground examined, are selfish, indifferent, 
| and unfeeling. Little do the mere impulsive 
| philanthropists know, and ill oan they appreci- 
| ciate the strenuous effort, the stern and sys- 
| tematic self-control, by which the benevolent 
| man of principle keeps his head cool and clear 
in the midst of the miseries he is called upon 
to contemplate ; and the resolute nerve which 
is needed to throw cold water on the mischiev- 
| ous schemes of sanguine and compassionate 
contrivers. While these men rush fiercely on 

, social evils, fancying it possible to sweep them 
by an instantaneous blow, always insist on 
| scrambling out of the bag on the wrong side, 
_ because it is the nearest ; the very aim of the 
| philosophy they misconstrue and decry is to 
| save them from the sin and the remorse of ag- 
| gravating the evils both deplore, by setting 
| out to combat them upon the wrong system. 
_ Its purpose is to teach them how to combat, 
| and it seeks to marshal them so as to secure 
| the vietory ; though in their self-opinionated 
| and suspicious haste, they accuse it of luke- 
| warmness or of treachery, and blindly commit 
themselves to the care of blind guides.— Edin- 


| burgh Review. 





THE RUNAWAY'S RETURN. 


Well, here am I, after my night's , 
once more in the village where [ was \,, 
The sun is up now, and shining briohiy 
Things appear the same, and yet diffp.., 
How is it? There was a big tree us.4, 
stand at the corner; and where is Car 
cottage ? 

Three days ago I landed at Portsmonth, 
was on my birthday. For ten long years }y, 
I been sailing about on the sea, and wander, 
about on the land. How things come a 
me! lamaman now; but for that, [ q 
sit down and cry like a child. 

[t seems but as yesterday since I ran ay, 
from home. It was the worst day's work thd 
ever I did. 1] got up in the morning at 
rise, while my father and mother were asl 
Many and many a time had I been unkind, 
my dear mother, and undutiful to my fat. 
and the day before he told me how wrongj 
was. He spoke kindly and in sorrow, buts 
pride would not hear it. What is it tig 
makes me tremble so now ? 

My father coughed as [ crept along by \ 
door, and I thought that I heard my motg 
speak to him; so [ stood a moment, with » 
little bundle in my hand, holding my brew 
He coughed again. [ have seemed to he 
that cough in every part of the world. 

When I had unlocked the door, my hex 
failed me ; for my sister had kissed me om 
night, and told me she had something tot: 
me in the morning. I knew what it was; 
had been knitting me a pair of garters to gr 
me on my hirthday. 1 turned back, open 
the door of her little room, and looked at he 
but my tears fell on the bed-clothes, and | ws 
afraid it would wake her. Half blinded! 
groped down stairs. 

Just as I had gently closed the door, i 
casement rattled above my head. [ lois! 
up, and there was my mother. She spoke 
me and when I[ did not answer, she cried o# 
loud to me. That cry has rung in mye 
ever since ; aye in my very dreams! 

As | hurried away, I felt, 1 suppose, as Cus 
felt when he murdered his brother. My fi 
er, my mother, and my sister, had been kis! 
tome. I had been unkind to them; and # 
_— thus, I felt as if I was murdering thet 
all. 




























re guilty. But what do [ say that for? I} 

a robber! 
ce. 1 was stealing that from them that the 
sle world could not make up to them; yet 
Oh, that | could bring back that 
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] went. 
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¢ hills look as purple as they did when I 
dtoclimb up them. The rooks are caw- 
among the elms by the church. 1 wonder 
hey are the same rooks? There's a shiv- 
yg comes Over “me as I get nearer home. 
»me! I feel that there’s no home for me. 
ere is the corner of the hedge, and the old 
t: but father is not in it. There is the 
ch of ground that my sister called her gar. 
, but she is not walking in it. And yonder 
the bed-room window ; my mother is not 
king out of itnow. That cry! thatery! 
see how itis. There are none of them here, 
things would not look as they do. Father 
uld not let the weeds grow in this fashion, 
the thatch fall in; and my mother and my 
ter never stuffed that straw through the bro- 
n panes. 
J'll rap at the door anyhow. How hollow 
ounds! Nobody stirs. All is as silent as 
grave. l'll peep in at the window. I'ts 
empty house, that’s clear. Ten long years! 
ow could 1 expect it to be otherwise? I 
mn bear hard work, and hunger and thirst, 

I can’t bear this ! 

he elderberry is in blossom as it was when 
away ; and the woodbine is as fresh as 
er, running up to the window that my moth- 
opened to call after me. I could call after 
rnow, loud enough to be heard a mile, if I 
ought she could hear me. 
It's no use stopping here. I'll cross the 
urch-yard, and see if the clerk lives where 
did; but he wouldn’t know me. My cheek 
like the rose when I went away ; but the 
in has made it of another color. This isa 
wgate. How narrow the path is between 
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Wander; 
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i egraves! The old sun-dial, | see it stand- 
: there yet. 

5 Cas The last time 1 was in that church, my fath- 
> fath was with me, and the text was: “ My son, 


—— 


kind ar the instructions of thy father, and forsake 


tthe law of thy mother.” Oh, what a curse 


THE | WORLD ON ‘FIRE. 


Jad 1 been a robber, I could not have e felt | My “uncle lies under t the yew tree there, and 


I was robbing them of their 





he had a gravestone. Here it is. It's written | 
all over now, quite to the bottom : 
ory of Humphrey Haycroft.” 
/my father! “And Mary, his wife.” 
my mother! and are you both gone? 
hand is heavy upon me ! 


and soul! 





And there’s another name yet, 
freshly cut. “ Esther Haycroft their daughter, 
aged 24." 
ter! Why did not the sea swallow me up when | 
I was wrecked ? 
world to me now? 
of disobedience ; the words come to me now: 


I deserved it. 


shall eaf it.’ 


which taketh away the sins of the world. 
“ There is no refuge beside,’’ 
“ Christ is able and willing to save.” 
but little attention to these words once. 
may [ never forget them now ! 


THE WORLD ON FIRE. 


I paid 
Oh! 











The general theory embraced by some lead- | 
ing men of science in reference to the cause 
of volcanoes, is that they are the smoke pipes | 
of the great fire in the interior of this earth. | 
They believe that we are iving on the top of | 
a huge white hot cauldron, and that the volea- | 
noes in different parts of the world are merely 
vents of this internal fire. 

The following are the views of Prof. Silli- | 
man, of Yale College, on the subject, embrac- 
ed in a lecture recently delivered in New- 
York: | 
The internal heat of the earth is proved by | 
direct experiments. A gentleman is still liv- 
ing in Paris, who first called the attention of 
geologists and philosophers to this subject. 
He was one of those scientific men who ac- | 
companied Napoleon to Egypt, when he went | 
on that great expedition—for Napoleon took | 
with him not only the weapons of war, but he | 
took a much more important cohort—that is, | 
men of science, and art, and literature, able to | 


| 





bring upon us when we despise God's holy 
ord ! 









explore and examine all the antiquities of that , 


} 
1 


valley shall pick it out, and the young eagles | 


But yet I recollect how my dear father and | 
mother used to point me to the Lamb of God | 


said my mother ; | 


My father! my mother! and my sis- | 


“ The eye that mocketh at his father, and des- | 
piseth to obey his mother, the ravens of the | 


‘“* In mem- H] 
My father! | 
Oh!) 
God's | 
{ feel it in my heart | 


and it's} 


| 


| 


What is the | 
I feel, bitterly feel, the sin | 
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Ce 


great literary work resulted from this expedi- 
tion, which proved to the world that the inte- 
rior of the earth was in a heated state, bring- 
ing together facts already known, in regard to 
mines and springs. This general principle 
| announced, has been followed up repeatedly by 
| very deep borings, called artesian wells. The 
| deep well in Paris had been worked upon for 
| seven years, without reaching water, when 

Aragyv caine forward and gave the government 

assurance that if they would continue their 
| work, and go through the beds of chalk, they 
would, in all probability, find water. They 





'| the chalk when the water rose up in a great 
| volume of twelve feet. This water still flows 

there, and doubtless will continue to flow to 
| the end of time. This water was found to be 
‘very hot. Many other artesian wells have 
| been made all over Europe, for various purpo- 
| ses, and the uniform result is that we find the 
| water inereasing in heat the lower we go 

down. Add to this the testimony of those 
| who work in very deep mines, and we ascer- 

tairi the fact that the rate of heat increases 
| about one degree for every foot of descent ; so 
that, if we were to go down two miles, we 
; should find boiling water, and at ten miles we 


I might reasonably expect to arrive at ignited 


|j rocks. 


ls then all beneath us on fire? lam 


|! not prepared to say, with some, that this is the 








| case, although there is strong evidence to jus- 
day the stepping stone to something highe: 


| tify such a theory. Witness the geysers of 
'Ieeland—where hot waters are gushing up 
from the earth age after age, and century after 
century. The result of all observations on 
| springs, goes to show that they are thermal— 
| that is, of a higher temperature. The Azores 
| present a very important fact in example.— 
| The hot springs of Lucca,in the Appenine 
| Mountains, are large spouting springs, of a 
‘high temperature, so copious that they may be 
relied upon for hot baths all the year round. 
Another case is the hot springs of Bath in 
| England. These are the more remarkable as 
| there are no voleanoes in the British Islands. 
| We know that from the time of the Romans 
| these waters have never ceased to gush up in 
vast abundance. 
| The hot springs of the Rocky Mountains 
| are also very important, and the great salt lake 
in Virginia is very hot. ene the artesian 








wells and the thermal, we have, fro > 
sources, the best evidence of the heated, 
perature of the internal portion of the,, 
and this is placed beyond all question n 
great volcanoes in the world. And he, 
have decisive evidence that the heat , 
will melt the solid rock is not connecte), 
any external cause ; for, among the ¢y\j 
mountains, there are voleanoes burstin ry 
the height of 12,000 feet. 

In Spain and South America we finj > 
volcanoes bursting out. The fact 
world is on fire. it always has been oj 4 
It was kindled at the time of its creation , 
has been burning ever since. 





THE SECRET OF SUCCE 
Surely no one can fail to have noticed 
wide difference between men enjoying | 
same advantages for improvement, and 
in point of apparent natural ability, see 
be equal. There are those who draw ing, 
tion from everything, to whom the most g 
ple occurrence is a lesson, and every phen 
There others who} 


S 
a8, 


enon suggests a law. 
in an unthinking, unconscious state, and x 
rise above the dead level of mere existe 
The one class gather new strength and ene 
from every effort ; the other is content tog 
ploy the same means and exercise the = 
power year after year. The one makes em 


the other finds life a dull routine of the 
The one ascends in a spiral-! 
The one draws fn 


exercises. 
other plods in a circle. 
his daily bread the aliment of a new and lig 

er life—the other asks only day by day | 

daily bread. The one knows, the other # 

—the one reflects and understands, the ob 

only observes. 

Admitting this distinction to be correeij 
made, we ask, is there not some other causei# 
it, than a difference in the constitution: 
natural powerof mind? We aniwer, thers 
and this cause will be found in a faulty ia 
of mind, partly chargeab!e on the individa 
and partly on a wrong system of educal 
We use the term education in its true a 
broadest sense, including all that serves ® 
teach and strengthen mind, from the most ## 
a change in nature to its deepest laws. } 























THE SECRET 


OF SUCCESS. 








“te one the habit of thought and reflection is 
Cated ised, by the other it is neglected. The 





who labors with a purpose, save the sup- 
of the necessities of life. 

his reflective habit lies at the basis of 
d culture, whether it be that of the mind 









hecte 5 s 

“ee ye soil, and is the secret of success in any 
old 4 % : 

rating ployment. Without it, experience or ob- 





ation multiplied indefinitely, will no more 
ult in improvement, than the more taking 
food into the stomach will produce the life 
od. There must be a digestive process—a 
aration of the nutritive part from the rest 
reduction of it to a form adapted for nour- 
ment—and finally a taking up of the mate- 
| thus prepared, into the general circulation. 
his analogy holds true to the very letter in 
» life of mind. Facts do not constitute 









oticed 

ving owledge a long experience does not necessi- 
and wisdom. The mind must have drawn from 
= ts, principles; from experience, safe rules 


action, in order have become wiser. 


y inst 

















Nost g In illustration of this suppose two men, 
hose opportunities have been equal, to settle 
pon farm, alike in state of cultivation. We 
llallow them to be equally industrious and 
gal, and each to have no higher aim than 
p profit to be derived from their farms and 


eir, labor. 


pheng 
Who j 
ind ng 
Xisten 
d ener 
It to 
he Leave them now to their respective labors, 
r ten years, during which time both have 
eu en using their best exertions to realise 
ealth from the culture of the soil. Upon 
be one farm there is every appearance of 
rift; the buildings are tasteful and conveni- 
nt; the crops luxuriant ; the domestic ani- 
hals in good condition. Upon the other, the 
bverse is seen,—an air of negligence per- 
ades the premises ; the soil seems reluctant 
D part with any of its vital energy for the 
pport of the sickly plants; the cattle look 
ith a wistful gaze to the green pastures ad- 
pining. 


ese 















if you are a physiognomist, you will not fail 
o observe as marked a difference in the seve- 
occupants. The one seems to carry about 
ith him a consciousness of bank stocks; the 
her, that of a strange unrest. The one 
ears a native dignity, the other an impatient 
ook; and the one has accomplished some- 
hing; the other has not. Could each man be 









es & 









followed in the details of experience, some- | | 


thing like the following woald be found to be 
true: The one from the outset, was a reason- 


ing, thoughtful man, observing carefully his | 


own results on farming; noticing under what 
circumstances a particular crop produced well, 
aud those that were prejudicial to it. He dis- 
covers something in every experiment to aid 
him in future labors. The other defeated his 
own exertions by mismanagement; destroy- 
ing in one direction all that had been gained 


| 


in another, till a succession of losses had well | 


nigh impoverished his soil, and wrecked all 
his hopes of wealth. The same parallel might 
be drawn between professional, mercantile, 
and :nechanical men. 
over, that industry without thought—phy sical 
force without mental—does not insure suc- 


cess. 


It is true, the world | 


In laying the foundation for a more univer- | 
sal intelligence, this reflective habit must be | 


the corner stone. Upon it you may build 
with safety, and from extend it in any direction 
your investigations ; but without it mental 
culture is a cypher, and all efforts at progress 
vain and worthless. Without reflection, every 
day heaps facts promiscuously into the store- 
house of the brain—with it, every day adds 


new impulse to life, and fresh knowledge to | 


the mind. 


To form this habit, is the first requisite of a | 


cultivated mind, and an education that fails to 
do this is a farce. It is by the early formation 
of this habit, that minds without the disci- 
pline of scholastic study, have arrived at con- 
clusions the most profound, and discoveries 
the most wonderful. There is enough in the 


casual occurrences of practical life, to give 


full employ to this digestive power and lead | 


the mind by easy stages to a degree of disci- 
pline, which, for real benefit to the world, is 
surpassed by no system of education. It is 
on account of absence of this power, or a neg- 
lect to use it, that so many so-called educated 
men, are drones, in society, adding nothing to 
the sum of general intelligence. The person 
who has learned to draw food for his mind 
from the details of his business—who sees 
something to attract attention and elicit 
thought on every hand; who labors to under- 


stand and to profit by everything in his reach, | 
is on the sure road to success.and eminence, | 
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The fact that so many make no improvement, 
is sufficient evidence that the reflective habit 
is wanting ; and if ever the mass of men are 
to become capable of thinking and judging 
correctly, it must be when each man, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of his life, strives to 
find instruction in his own employment, and to 
eievate his own sphere. Then will Nature 
yield bountifully, not only the products of her 
soil, but also lessons of wisdom, which the 
humblest mind may learn.—.dlbany Country 
Gentleman. 





From the Ragged-School Reporter. 
THREE PUBLIC SCENES. 


BY AUGUSTINE DUGANNE. 


SCENE FIRST. 


In the Eternal City, eighteen centuries ago 
—in a mighty building devoted to tne amuse- 
ment of the people—were gathered thousands 
| of men and women, eager to feast their senses 
upon a grand spectacle. Noble lords, princes, 
and gentlemen, fair dames and blooming maid- 
ens, clad in purple and gold, and decked with 
jewels,—sat in raised tiers within the immense 
walls of the Coliseum, gazing down jnto the 
arena. Rome, throned upon her seven hills, 
was represented in this brilliant assemblage of 
the beauty and pride of a world’s empire, ruled 
by the one man Cesar. The clear brightness 
of Italian skies canopied the vast amphithea- 
tre, and the soft summer air dallied with the 
clouds of incense that arose from the golden 
censers, swinging before the altars of marble 
gods. Around the gorgeous balconies, hung 
with jewelled drapery, purple linen and cloth 
of gold, swayed the long ranks of spectators, 
grouped high up towards the smiling heavens, 
and stretching in wide wings from the central 
throne, on which sat Nero, madman of Rome. 

Below, in the Arena, fought, breast to breast, 
in deadly strife, men who had been torn from 
their far-off homes, to “‘ make a Roman holi- 
day,’’—gladiators butchering each other for 
the amusement of fair ladies and gallant gen- 
tlemen in the balconies. 

Below, inthe Arena, nailed to crosses, gored 
by bulls, torn by wild horses, stretched on 
racks, were the martyrs, who dared to die 
rather than deny their God. 

Below in the Arena, were lions and tigers, 














and frantic elephants, plunging and |¢, 
and fro, and trampling to death scores, 
ing men, women and children—ti}; the 
dust that covered the ground recked 
blood, and the clouds of ensanguineg , 
whirled upwards, and fell upon the 
and ladies in the balconies. 

And the spectators shouted and stamp; 
clapped their hands, garlands were wend 
plumes nodded, in token that the audience, 
well pleased with the mnrdering men, yy; 
devouring wild beasts—and}that they apps 
ted the interest of the death-scenes, whieh 
fortunately could not be encored. Ap); 
In the face of the clear heaven, those R, 
ladies and gentlemen feasted on Spectacle 
blood, and thanked their Cesars an) , 
marble gods for the privilege. 


By 


SCENE SECOND. 


In the city of New York, the Metropol 
the New World—in a great building cal} 
Castle Garden, devoted to the amusemey, 
the people—gathered one night thousand 
fair matrons and gentle ladies, ang! elegant, 
tlemen—crowding the wide amphitheatre 
gazing upon the arena,with anxious eyes, hy 
ed breath, and heaving bosoms. 

And up, around the frescoed arches y 
sounding walls, rolled waves of glorious » 
sic swelling into harmonious tempest, sinks 
in melodious ripples, vibrating, swaying, th 
the souls of the vast multitude. 

And high above all swam the wonéer 
voice of a young girl, who stood with crow 
hands upon her breast, and eyes uprais 
while the people listened with throbbing hea 
Up through the vaulted roof, into thei 
ether, ascending in the sunlight, soaring tot 
throne of the Eternal—gushed the melodie 
prayer of the white-robed maiden, breathix 
the trusting avowal— 

**T know that my Redeemer liveth!” 

And the people who listened breathless 
and hung raptured upon the tones of that mué 
en’s voice, were of the same human fawiy 
that laughed and applauded in the Coliseum 
of Rome—the same matrons and youtlisai 
maidens. Down through the maze of cenl 
ries came this thought upon me, and! si 
wonderingly in my heart—* Can this thing & 





What, then has changed the people's heart 
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de them turn from the dreadful Colise-! And the people shuddered and stretched 


how at the shrine of song. 

d, then, a3 in answer to our words, arose 
ore, amid the stillness of the hushed 
nds around us, those clarion notes of 
niden’s Voice— 

«[ xnow that my Redeemer liveth !” 

SCENE THIRD. 

Arain, I stood, with a multitude of many 
snd Christians, in a great hall of the 
polis. Around me, in waves of resound- 
slody, rolled the harmonic voices of men 
naidens, while the swell and cadence of 
instruments moved the hearts of the 
». And as the rich measures of harmo- 
mated and sank around me, or rose and 
redin the lofty dome, I felt that the bo- 
ot the multitudes were pervaded and 
ned by the spirit of sweet sounds. 


en,ina pause of the accordant voices 
melodious instruments, a new strain stole 
upon the silence. It was notin the voice 
divinely-gifted singer, nor the cunningly 
ed notes of rare instruments : yet it was 
in that thrilled the breasts of all who lis- 
f ; for it arose from the lips of little chil- 
breathing together in the unison ofa hymn 
od. And the hearts of the audience 
ned towards these children ; for the little 
had wavy hair and clear foreheads, and 
undimmed with many tears, and spirits 
unsoiled by evil; children who yet dwelt 
ning in the rosy light of infant confidence. 
among the people in the audience were 
y tender fathers and loving mothers, who 
mbered their own little ones at home 
esmiles were the light of their households. 


ut—even as the children sang thus clearly 
hopefully, and as their rythmic prayers 
upward, wafted by the wings of trooping 
ls to the throne of Our Father in Heaven 
hold there appeared, opening at the very 
of those infant choristers, a wide, dark, 
homable gulf, out of which arose contin- 
twailof mortal anguish. And the multi- 
in whose midst I stood, hearkening to the 
‘saw that these little ones,even while they 
in childish faith, were tottering upon the 


forth their arms; for as I said, many loving fa- | 
thers and mothers were listening to the sing- | 
ing children ; anda murmur of pity arose from | 
these—a murmur of love and pity. 

“ Who are these,”’ said the people. “ Who | 
are these children, praying to our Father in | 
Heaven, and yet falling one by one, into the 
gulf of sorrow and suffering? And how shall | 
they be rescued from the peril in which they 
stand ?” 

Then a voice, which was more clear and me- 
lodious than the children’s voices, and which | 
yetseemed an echo of their chant, arose above 
all other sounds, filling the air and pervading 
the souls of the multitude. And this voice | 
said : 


“ Behold! these little ones are the outcast | 


children of poverty and vice ; neglected from | 
their birth, and sinking day by day, into the | 
dark gulf of ruin! Buin a sripge across | 
TuaT GuLF, O ye fathers and mothers of hap- | 
pier children ; and suffer those neglected ones | 
to come over into your midst—even into the | 
shelter of your Christian love !’” 


And the children heard that voice, their little | 


hearts beat strangely at its wondrous music. |! 
And they stretched out their hands unto the || 


multitude, and sang in the words of the Good | 
Shepherd— 
“sUFFER JHE LITTLE CHILDREN TO COME!” | 
Blessed be Farru which hath removed the | 
mountains of human error and prejudice— | 
which has turned the heartsof the people from | 
the love of blood—which has refined the brute | 
nature, and exalted the debased intelligence of | 
man. Blessed be Horr, which points us for- 
ward to a Future of Humanity, when still no- 
bler sympathies shall inspire our race, still high- 
er aspirations actuate their lives; when the | 
Christian love, which sanctifies, and the Chris- | 
tian Cuarity which beautifies all things, may | 
be the type and rule of the same human fami- | 
ily that once was brutified by the Coliseum | 
sports of heathen Rome. 


For the Literary Miscellany. 
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BY M. LANSING HIGGINS, 


Tombs are dark’ning in its ray ; 
Mournful is the starry night, 


' 
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“ Mournful is the sunny day— | 
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With a million worlds in sight, 
Who can say there is no woe i] 





of the chasm, and that, ever and anon, 
fell and was lost forever in the darkness. 
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Behind each planet's golden giow ? 
Who can say that it has never 
Heard the words of sorrow spoken ?"’ 

Sad and mournful is the hour of affliction, 
when the deep currents of the human soul are 
| choked with the gushing fountains of all-per- 
vading sorrow. When the summer sunshine 
of all our bright hopes, are suddenly over- 
clouded with the brooding shadows of unre- 
lenting ill ; when the noontide of joy is sud- 
denly swept away, by the blasting storm, and 
devouring trumpet! 

O, sad the hour and dark the way, 
When life and joy behind the day, 
Was closed against each sunny ray, 
T> linger in the vale of woe— 
Beyond the sweet and cheerful flow 
Of joys that wake and live and glow 
To smooth the way of life below. 

O, thou grim angel of lost affilction—angel 
of voiceless grief! Spirit of loneliness and 
| dull solitude! When will thy dread manifest- 
| ations cease to corrode the broad streams of 
human life! Oh! when wili the fountains ef 
joy and peace flow on forever, pure and se- 
rene? When will the great tide of human 











sal heart with the soft subduing symphonies of 

philanthropy, harmony and love, dispelling the 

| dark cloud of melancholy, grief and strife that 
| has so long brooded o'er the world. 

Not now. 


| Cooma flood the currents of the univer- 
| 


The wail of sorrow sweeps along 
the crowded marts and the dark solitudes. It 

| penetrates the cottage of the poorand deso- 

| late, and reaches up into the gorgeous halls of 

| the tilled and the great. It is taken up by the 

| whispering breeze, and carried far away on the 

| rushing winds. It rises to heaven, and enters 

| the ear of the Universai Father 

“ Was he not sad amid the grief and strife, 

The Lord of light and life, 

Whose torture made Humanity divine 

Upon the woeful hill of Palestine.” 

O, yes, ye powers of goodness; Angels of 
joy, spirits of the loved and beautiful! Come 
and sway the broad currents of thought, and 
rollon the harmonious sound and “ be sweet 
music for the soul’s high festival.”’ Drive away 
the shadows that have so long hung upon the 
brow of joy, the enlivening beams of never- 
ending delight across the Heavens of human 
thought, hope, love and destiny. 








“Then the meaning of the SOFTOW, the 
mystery explain, j 
When the earth shall see her rivers ro}! 1}, 
paradise again.” } 
Furst, March 1, 1858. 


For the Miscellapy 
THE IVY AND HAZEL-BUsy 


BY H. P. H. 





An ivy and hazel-bush once grew gj; 
side on the skirts of a beautiful wood. 
first clung for support to the trunk of a bly 
oak, and raised itself by clambering y, 
sides ; thus easily surpassing its companiy, 
its upward rise. The ivy, perceiving this 
dressed the hazel with these words : 

“ Friend, your growth upward is but; 
See, although you are the oldest, I hay.» 
above you. Follow my example, cling: 
of those lofty trees, and you need not lon 
tain your present humble place.”’ ‘ 

But the other quietly replied : 

“’Tis true my progress is not rapidy 
compare with yours ; but 1 rely upon m 
alone, while you lean for support upon a tis 
ed trunk, which may one day fail you. | 
even though I rise no higher than rm 
thorn, I will not make another my dey 
ence.” 

These words, though spoken caluly, 
irritated the ivy, who, however, replied n: 

Years passed away. Sunshine and nis: 
tended their genial influences alike to} 
plants. The ivy, having climbed to the ty 
the old tree, was covering it with luxw 
foliage. As it lay basking in the rays o/ 
glorious sun, filled with peace and joy it a 
glance on the hazel, which, finding its 
exertions inadequate to raise it to an elev 
station, had remained a humble bush. 

“ Fool,” exclaimed the exultant vine,“ 
rejected my advice; now behold the rm 
While 1 may vie in height with the loflyt 
you are a dwarfish shrub, compelled toon 
level with rank weeds and thorns.” 

To this the hazel meekly replied : 

« All that you say is true ; but still I & 
regret my course, for I can rely on m 
alone.”’ 

Meanwhile clouds had veiled the sky, 
strong wind had arisen, which increasia; 








- THE TWO VOICES. 
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moment in violence, at length became al- | That had not a voice the glad song to swel!:— 


q hurricane. 
» withered oak shook under its fury, then 


j and fell to the ground with a heavy 
p, laying the beautiful ivy at the feet of 
espised companion. 

orat.—Honest independence is better 
relying upon others for support. 





For the Miscelfany. 


THE TWO VOICES. 


ard a voice—'twas the voice of Spring, 
fom the Rivulet’s murmuring ; 
ing of freedom—thus the lay 
he breezes floated away :— 
“Joy ! joy '—the chains that bound us 
Now disappear ! 
Sunlight pours its treasures ‘round us, 
Warm, warm, and clear! 
Onward, speed ng onward, 
To the bright maim, 
Chainless, free, unfettered, 
Are we again ! 


ard a voice,—’twas the voice of Spring, 
from the hill-sides whispering ;— 
1a strain from the woodland, blent its tone 
the low sweet murmur fluating on :— 
“Joy! joy—The world is waking 
From its long rest— 
Earth, a glow of warmth is taking 
To her chill breast, 
Through the tiny flower gern , 
Passes a thrill,— 
Life, Life, thou art waking 
O’er vale and hill.”"— 


rda voice—'twas the vice of Spring, 
t the waters warbling, 
me to the wilds, come the song birds back, 
ing sweet music along their track :-— 
* Joy, joy,—we’re home returning 
To the free hills, 
From our long and far sojourning— 
Now to the rills, 
To the vales and forests, 
To the bright plain, 
Bringing back sweet music, 
Come we again.” — 


ard a voice—'twas the voice’ of Spring, 
ure, all nature, awoke to sing— 
d there was not a grove, or a lonely dell 
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“ Joy, joy, the snows of winter 
Pass from the earth, 
Spring, sweet spring, thou art diffusing 
Gladness and mirth,— 
Joy ! to fount and woodland, 
Valley and plain, 
Sunlight, song, sweet odors, 


Pc ONE EE 
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Welcome again.— 


There came a voice, with the voice of Spring, 


heel. 


Inharmoniously mingling. 
“ Joy” was the burden of her sweet strain, 
The other voice had a sound of pain. 
—* Grief! Grief !"’—its plaiztive murmur 
Blent with the lay, 
Grief for the loved, the true-hearted 
All passed away,— 
Grief for fair cheeks al! faded, 
Sweet voices fled, 
High hopes forever shaded— 
Grief for the dead.— 


There came a voice with the voice of spring, 
Strange, sadly strange, was their mingling ! 
“ Earth thou art dreary and sad and lone! 
So sang the mourner in sorrowful! tone. 
“I’m lone and weary-hearted ; 
Earth, cheerless Earth! 
Joy hath from thee departed, 
Gladness and mirth, 
Hopes !—they are doomed to perish, 
E’en in their birth— 
Vainly thy joys we cherish, 
Earth, lonely Earth !” 


Whence came this voice with the voice of 
Spring, 

Mournfully, strangely thus chiming in ?— 

"Twas the voice of man /!—Oh! from him alone | 


} 


Came the sad murmur of sorrow’s tone— 
Joy was in the woodland, 
Joy inthe plain— 
Only man, the greatly gifted, 
Stooped to complain. 
Still that plaint of sorrow 
Blends with all mirth, 
Sighing, ever sighing, 
“ Earth, lonely arth !”’ 
EMILLAI,. 
Dexpeg, Illinois*Feb. 23th, 1852. 
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[= Be just and fear nothing. 
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For the Literary Miscellany. 
MOONLIGHT MUSINGS. 


BY J, C. MILLER. 


| Pale, melancholy Moon! thou peerless Queen 
Of all the glorious retinue on high! 

| Old Night and Darkness own thy light sereno— 
Qn sable pinions from thy presence fly. 


Bright lamp of Heaven! that light’st the boundless 


ue 
Untended and alone, still shining on 
| The long and lingering lapse of ages, through, 
With light undimmed since fair Creation’s dawn. 


| The subject Ocean at thy bidding, pours 

The briny waters of its dark domain, 

| With flooding flow, upon the thousand shores 
Which bound its trackiess, waste, and level plain. 


Unnumbered flaming cressets round that burn— 
Wheel ’round in mazy dance the radiant spheres, 
| And pours, with thee, each planet in its turn, 

The voiceloss music ofthe eternal years. 


| [gaze on thee at midnight’s holy hour, 

And bathe my browinthy etherial beams:— 
| My spiritowns my strange, mysterious power, 
And wanders captive to the laud of dreams. 


Who are the dwellers of thy mystic realm ? 
Does blissful innocence their being crown? 
Or does the lava tide of sin o’erwhelm 
Their fallen souls, and justice sternly frown ? 


Is theirs the life which knows nor grief nor pain, 
lmmortal heritage of perfect bliss ? 

Or were their souls. in that bright world, the chain, 

| Which proves them kindred to the souls of this? 


Alas! forhnman questioning can bring 
| ‘To mortal ears no sweet responsive strain :— 
The rolling spheres above together sing, 

But list we for their melody in vain! 


Roll on, eternaltype of changeless change, 

| But when thy light has fadedtrom the sky, 

| The soul of man, on spirtt wing shall range, 

And view thy wreck, from its blest home on high / 
Kirtland, Lake Co., O. 


From the Pen and Pencil. 
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BY J. H. A. BONE. 
Hark! ’tis the warhoop’s sound, 
That rings through the silent wood 
Aud dusky warriors bound, 
For the sound betokens blood. 
From bush and brake they start, 
Those men of savage mien, 
And many a death-winged dart. 
Rustles the foliage green. 


Glancing in sunny ray, 
The tomahawk strikes the foe, 
4nd the arrow wings its way, 
To lay the warrior low ; 
The scalp is rudely torn 
From the wounded foeman’s head, 
And the victor turns with scorn 
From the mutilated dead. 


Hark! ’tis the heavy blow 
Of the sturdy woodman’s axe, 
And the proudest trees that grow 
Fall ’neath his fierce attacks ; 





Deep in the soil are pressed 
Huge trunk and splintered bough 
Whilst the woodman stops to rest’ 
And wipes his beaded brow. 


And his youthful wife draws near 
With gladness in her eye, 
And the boy gives a tiny cheer 
As he sees the huge tree lie, 
The savage yell no more 
Is heard in the sighing wood, 
And the earth is sprinkled o’er 
With dew instead of bloud. 


Hark / ’tis the old church bell, 
Which rings through the morning air 
Summoning with his knell rie 
The villagers to prayer. 
And one by one they pass, 
Young mand and sire old, 
Through the long dew-laden grass, 
To the churches holy fold. 


And the aged pastor tells 
Of the days long back when he 
First raised the axe to fell 
The mighty forest tree; 
And he gives thanks that his eyes 
Have seen where the red man trod 
A Christian town arise, 
And its people worship God ! 


TEA. 





This leaf was first imported into Europe} 
the Dutch East India Company, in the ex 
part of the seventeenth century ; but itm 
not until the year 1666 that a small quans 
was brought over from Holland to this co 
try, by the Lords Arlington and Ossory. 

The tea-plant is a native of China, or) 
pan, and probably of both. It has been uy 
among the natives of the former country fn 
time immemorial. It is only in a tract of ty 
Chinese empire that the plant is cultivate 
and this tract, which is situated on the ease: 
side, between the 30th and 33d degree 
north latitude, is distinguished by the nating 
as “the tea country.” The more norte 
part of China would be too cold ; and furl 
south, the heat would be too great. Theres 
however, a few small plantations to be # 
near to Canton. 

The leaves, as soon as gathered, are put isi 
wide, shallow baskets, and placed in thea 
or wind, or sunshine, during some hoor 
They are then put on a flat cast-iron pan, ov 
a stove heated with charcoal ; from a hal! 
three-quarters of a pound of leaves being» 
erated on atone time. These leaves are stim 

uickly about with a kind of brush, and 
then as quickly swept off the pan into bai 
ets. 

The next process is that of rolling, whici 
effected by carefully rubbing them betwet 
men’s hands ; after which they are again p4 
in larger quantities on the pan, and subjects 
anew to heat, but at this time to a lower 
gree than at first, just sufficient to dry th 
effectually without risk of scorching. j 

The tea is then placed on a table, carefil] 
picked over ; every unolgnhy or imperfect 
dried leaf that is detected being removed, 
order that the sample may present a betters? 
pearance when offered for sale. 


—— 
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THE BEAUTIFUL MANIAC. 


« The fire that in my bosom burns, 
[s lone as some volcanic isle." 
» the morning train from Petersburgh, Vir- 
ia, there was a lady closely veiled, in the 
»car with ourselves. She was dressed in 
purest white, wore golden bracelets, and 
jently belonged to the higher circles of so- 
_ Her figure was delicate, though well 
eloped, and exquisitely symmetrical ; and 
n she occasionally drew aside her richly 
roidered veil, the glimpse of her features, 
h the beholder obtained, satisfied him of 
extreme loveliness. Beside her sat a gen- 
nan in deep mourning, who watched over 
with unusual solicitude, and several times, 
n she attempted to rise, he excited the cu- 
ity of the passengers by detaining her in 
seat, 
tside the car, all was confusion ; passen- 
looked to their baggage, porters running, 
men cursing, and ajl the usual hurry and 
e attending the departure of a railroad 
. One shrill warning whistle from the 
ne, and we moved slowly away. 
tthe first motion of the car, the lady in 
e started to her feet with one heart-pierc- 
scream, and her bonnet falling off, disclos- 
he most lovely, and yet most unhappy fea- 
we ever contemplated. Her raven tres- 
ll over her shoulders in graceful disorder, 
clasping her hands in prayer she turned 
dark eyes to heaven! What agony was 
at look! what beauty too, what heaven- 
uty, had not so much of misery been 
ped upon it. Alas! that one glance told 
ncholy tale. 


she was changed 
y the sickness of the soul ; her mind 
wandered from its dwelling, and her eyes 
y had not their own lustre, but the look 
ch is not of the earth; she has become 
queen of a fantastic realm." 


brother, the gentleman in black, was 
mitting in his efforts to soothe her spirit. 
d her back to her seat; but her hair was 
unbound, and her beauty unveiled,— 
cars rattled on, and the passengers in 


ps resumed their conversation. Suddenly " reached the 
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a wild melody arose ; it was the beautiful ma- | 
Her | 


niac’s voice, rich full, and inimitable. 


hands were crossed on her bosom, and she | 


waved her body as she sung with touching pa- 
thos : 


“She is far from the land where her young | 
| 


hero sleeps, 
And lovers around her are sighing, 
But coldly she turns from their gaze and , 
weeps, 


For her heart in his grave is lying ! 


“* She sings the wild songs of her dear native 


plains, 
Every note which he loved awakening— | 
Ah! little they think who delight in her strains, | 
How the heart of the minstrel is breaking!”’ | 


Her brother was unmanned, and he wept as 


| 
| 
| 


only man can weep. The air changed, and | 


she continued, 


“ Has sorrow thy young days shaded 
As clouds o’er the morning fleet ? 
Too fast have those young days faded, 
That ever in sorrow were sweet ? 
If thus the unkind world wither, 
Each feeling that once was dear ; 
Come, child of misfortune come hither, 
I'll weep with thee, tear for tear.”’ 


She then sung a fragment of the beautiful | 


; 
' 


hymn : 


“ Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly.” 


Another attempt to rise was prevented, and , 
she threw herself on her knees beside her | 
brother, and gave him such a mournful en- | 
treating look, with a plaintive, “Save me, my | 
brother! save your sister,” that scarcely a | 
passenger could refrain from weeping. 


Again the poor benighted beauty raised her 
bewitching voice to one of the most solemn 


sacred airs : 


“ Oh where shall rest be found, 
Rest for the weary soul ?”’ | 


and continued her melancholy chaunt until we | 
steamer Mount Vernon, on board 
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| of which we descended the James river; the 


|} dies cabin.” 
for ordinary consolation; and no one dared 
| intrude so far upon his grief as to satisfy his 





unhappy brother and sister occupying the ‘ la- 
His was a sorrow too profound 


curiosity. 

We were standing on the promenade deck, 
admiring the beautiful scenery of the river, 
| when, at one of the landings, the small boat 
| pulled away from the shore with the unhappy 
pair, en route for the Asylum at 
She was standing erect in the stern of the 





| boat, her head still uncovered, and her white 
| dress and raven tresses fluttering in the breeze. 
| The boat returned, and the steamer moved on 


|| for Norfolk. They were gone! that brother 


| with his broken heart, that sister with her 


THE OLD MAN AND THE ACORN. 
A Story with a Moral. 





A foreign beggar sat one bleak day in au- 


| be sat upon a rude stone bench, and mused 
|| bitterly upon his destitution in regard to 
|| friends, home, and the comforts of life, “Who 


| eares for the poor old beggar?’ he said — 
|| * Phese people drive me with threats of vio- 
lence from their doors. If | ask for a morsel 


_of meat, or a erumble of bread, or a night's 
| shelter from the inelemency of the blast, they 


‘|turn away and matter of vagrants, work- 
| houses, and idle poverty. I am sick of life. 


| 


| 
| 


|| blood gushed out, 





ee 


Even the wind over head seems to mock my 
| sorrows.” 


1 Just at that moment an acorn, which had 


|| grown upon the topmost bough of the tree, 
|| came rattling down, and hitting the uncovered 


head of the beggar, wounded it so that the 
The old man arose in 
wrath. 

“ Has everything conspired to wound and 
injure me?” he eried. Cannot | sit down 
peaceably—must I be pelted and tortured by 
such a paltry thing as this ? and with his heel 
he ground the poor acorn into the soft, moist 
soil, and when it wag entirely hidden be- 
neath the surface of the earth, he exulteth 
proudly, as men exult over a fallen or extirpa- 
ted foe. 

«“ | will teach you,” he muttered, as if the 








acorn had been a sentient thing, «1, . 
rattling down in that style. You wilj,, 
see daylight again. Your dancing ¢,), 
over; you are buried, and may lie the, , 
rot for what [ care,” and picking up jj, 
tered hat and knapsack, the angry begy,:; 
neyed on. 

The acorn, hidden away beneath the sy: 
of the soil, lay buried from sight a little yy 
but finally the spirit of life slumbering jy 


_| began to act, and up came a vigorous yy, 


oak, waving its green leaves in the sung, 
and becoming more firmly rooted by « 
blast that swept overit. The beggar i; 
wrath had done a good work for the a 
He had made it answer the very purpos4 
which it had been designed ; he had un 
sciously been the agent in planting the 

and vigorous oak. And thus it often hap» 
Men strive to crush their enemies, and {yy 
they have buried them beneath public oj 
and scorn; but, ten to one, the stroke; 
design for an afflictive one will be the my 
of developing some latent virtue, whic) 

make them rise higher than ever. What 
term “ adverse circumstances,” are oflen 
best developers of physical, moral, or intel; 
tual greatness ; the poor crushed and éy 
trodden orvhan becomes the great statesay 
had he been the petted child of fortune 
never would have been heard of out of 
native village, and very likely would by 
died in poverty and obscurity. Truthfully 
it been said, ‘that what we term afflici 
may be blessings in disguise." 


Tue ImmortaLity or THe Sov: —| 
can it enter into the thoughts of man, inqui 
Addison, that the soul which is capable ofs 
immense perfection, and of receiving new: 
provements to all eternity, shall fal! awayi 
nothingness almost as soon as created? 





4e> 
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Lone Sermons.—Whitfield is reported 
have said, that a man with the eloquence of 
angel ought not to exceed forty minutes int 
length of a sermon ; and it is well known! 
Wesley seldom exceeded thirty. 








Tue man who returns good for evil, ist 
tree which renders its shade and its fruit 
to those who cast stones at it. 
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The earth without is bright and fair, 
Bedecked with flowers gay, 

And on each balmy zephyr rare, 

‘There floats a joyous lay ; 

To bless, and cheer, the path of life, 

And blast the bud of early strife. 


The silv’ry stars that richly gild, 
The vaulted crown of night, 

With ‘lysian beauties all are filled— 
Yet bring me no delight ; 

Though every spot, beneath, above, 

All teems alike with joyous love. 


Yes! nature, all thy face is fair, 
And brightsome to my view,— 
Yet naught to me thy beauties are, 
But saddened tones anew ; 
For thou, dear friend, hath passed away, 
As dew before bright morning's ray. 


Too pure for this unfriendly world, 
This darkened vale of time, 

Thy soul its seraph-wings unfurled, 
And soared to Eden's clime ; 

Where all is peace and joy profound, 

And raptured hearts with love abound. 


Then why should I e’er wish thee, leave, 
Thy pure exalted state, 
Ah! rather I would wish thee cleave, 
To present joys elate ; 
And though thou canst not come to me, 
Ere long I hope to go to thee. 
Ww. G. H. 
Mittox, Wis., March, 1053. 





For the Literary Miscellany. 
RAISING OF LAZARUS. 





In the little village of Bethany might be 
n, some eighteen hundred years ago, & 
umble dwelling, the abode of twe sisters and 
h only brother. They were a happy family, 
t they loved each other and peace and con- 
ntment dwelt with them. But that which 
nded most to increase their happiness was 
“He who spake as never man spake,” 
sited frequently and unceremoniously their 










to those who gathered round to hear his words, 

He would at eventide leave the busy haunts of | 
the city, and passing by Mount Olivet's side, | 
wend his way to Bethany and there form one | 
of the circle in Martha's abode. They 
watched with pleasure his approaching steps | 
and were never happier than when ministering 

to His wants. But Death, that mighty des- 

troyer that levels one afier another, all the hu- | 
man race directed his shafts against Lazarus— | 
the loved and fondly cherished Lazarus. He | 
lay for a few days on a bed of sickness, and | 
although everything was done for his comfort | 
and restoration that affection could suggest, | 
or skill devise, yet it was evident that the | 
sands of his life were fast ebbing out. O how | 
anxiously have those sisters watched by his 
bedside anticipating his every want and hop- | 
ing even against hope. But at last they too | 
are compelled too see that he must die. Yet | 
even now they relinquish not all hope. They | 
remember the many cures that have been per- || 
formed by Jesus, and though He is now at a) 
distance from them, a messenger is sent to tell 
him that Lazarus is sick. He speedily per- 
forms his journey to Bethabara, and see you 
that expression of expectant hope that lights 
up his countenance as he discovers the object | 
of his mission to the Savior. And now he 
speeds again to the dwelling of the lone sis- 
ters. Butere he arrives Lazarus has goue. 
Weeping friends stand around his form now 
cold in death. They are about to perform the 
last sad office of friendship and deposit his re- 
mains in the silent tomb. Slowly and sadly 
the little band of mourners wend their way 
along Mt. Olivet's side, and a cave receivesall 
that is left of Lazarus. The stone is rolled to 
its mouth and now they return to their homes. 
But where is Jesus? Has He not heeded the 
message from the distressed sisters? Has He 
no sympathy for human woes? O yes, He is 
ever ready to dry the tear from sorrow’s cheek. 
His mission to earth was one of love, not of 
love to one family or nation, but of love to ey- 
ery degenerate inhabitant of earth, Why 
then has he not hastened to Bethany and by a 
word, a touch, restored the sufferer ere the 
vital spark had left its tenement of clay. He 

















mble home. Oft after having spent the ' 


chose rather to improve the opportunity to in- 
crease and strengthen the faith of his disciples 
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by a demonstration of His power to call even 
| the dead to life again. He abode two days in 
| the place where he was and then with his dis- 
ciples turned his steps to Bethany. And now 
let us observe them as weary with travel they 
are slowly approaching the village. They 
have been earnestly conversing by the way, 
and now they have just arrived within sight 
of the sisters’ dwelling whose hospitality Je- 
sus had so often shared. Martha recognizes 
in the distance His well-known form, and 
quickly rises to meet her Lord, and with her 
first breath tells her trouble to Him in the 
words “ Lord if thou hadst been here my bro- 
ther had not died.” He tries to soothe her 
distressed spirit with words of comfort and 
consolation and she returns to inform Mary of 
the Savior’s presence. She too goes forth to 
meet him leaving on the minds of the Jewish 
comforters who knew not the cause of her 
departure the impression that she went to the 
grave to weep there. She greets Him with 
Martha's salutation “ Lord if thou hadst been 
here my brother had not died,” and then the 
thought of her bereavement rushing afresh to 
her mind forces a flood of tears to her eyes. 
Jesus saw her grief and inquired, Where have 
They bade him come and see. 
And now as they move slowly onward to the 


; grave the deep fountains of the Savior’s heart 


were stirred within him by the grief that He 
witnessed round Him. “Jesus wept.” The 
crowd that had by this time gathered around, 
beheld his tears and exclaimed one to another, 
* Behold how he loved him. Now they ap- 
proach the tomb and the command is given by 
Heaven’s High Ruler, “ Take ye away the 
stone. Martha expostulates but He, firm to 
his purpose after appealing to His Father to 
verify the truth of His mission cries with a 
loud voice “ Lazarus come forth.’’ And Laz- 
arus came forth. Death yielded its victim at 











the Savior’s call and the lost brother is re- 
stored to his bereaved sisters. A. G. 
Detroit, March, 1853. 





Arnorisms.—Youth igs the season for im- 
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provement. 
Yielding tempers pacify resentments. 
Youthful moralizers are not unlikely to be- 
ome experienced judges. 





SINGULAR PHENOMENoN. 


Some months ago, Mr, Nicholas Fiin, , 
Great Valley, in digging a well, after exe,, 
ting to the depth of about forty feet, and fy 
ing no water he determined to dig no deeys 
as the space had already become so small i, 
he was afraid, should he sink it deeper, , 
the sides would fall in if he attempted , 
stone it up. He accordingly abandone ;! 
throwing planks across the mouth to preyey 
accident, intending to fill it up again when} 
had leisure. One day he heard a singy) 
noise, which seemed to proceed from the wel 
and by going to it, he discovered that it yy 
caused by a heavy draught of air, forcing), 
self up from the well. This continued jy 
some days, when the current of air becaine ». 
versed, and there was a strong current di, 
wards, eo much so that light substances bp) 
near the crevicesin the planks were instan(; 
drawn in. He then procured a piece of puny 
log about two feet long, with an aperture d 
two inches in diameter, and _ inserted hj 
firmly in one of the planks. The air, as ; 
forces itself into or out of this tube, makes, 
roaring sound which can be heard for nearly 
mile. In fact, this well seems now to perfiry 
all the breathing functions of a huge pair ¢ 
lungs, although the inhalations and exhh 
tions continue for a much longer period thu 
in any other animal now known—as it is sow. 
times several days in drawing in breath, a 
as long a time in forcing it out. The boysia 
the neighborhood often amuse themselves 
while exhalation is going on, by pulling ther 
caps over the ends of the tube, to see thea 
thrown several feet intothe air. Another fact 
is, that the respiratory organs of “ this breath- 
ing monster,’’ seem to be entirely under th 
control of the atmosphere ; so that in addition 
to its other singularities, it acts the double: 
part of thermometer and barometer. fir 
some hours preceding a change from a lowe! 
to higher temperature, the inhalations grow’ 
less and less, until it is finally imperceptible; 
then the air commences rushing out—the cur 
rent growing stronger and stronger until the 
weather has become settled, after which it 


again subsides to await another depression f 
the mercury to “take in another breath’ 
Who will elucidate this mystery ?—Cattara 
gus (N. Y.) Whig. 
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RURAL LIFE.  — Sa 








RURAL LIFE, 


jt is seldom that we find a sketch of rural 
so graphicaily, beautifully and truthfally 
icted as the one we are about to give our 
ders. lt is a scene that Paul Potter could 
ssfer to canvas, or Gerard Dow or Teniers 
sbalm in imperishable colors. And here it 
and its source will be discovered before the 
der finishes the article : 
What are the country people at, this weath- 
> We mean the people who live so far in 
country that they cannot take a daily pa- 









t it » rand have the news of the whole world’s 
rcing jmmmorning poured into their ears after breakfast. 
ued { ell, the sun rises when about an hour high, 


such places generally. And before the far- 
r has finished his breakfast of buckwheat 
esand fried ham, it is time for Henry and 


rstant;fillmmtle Sarah to be wrapped in their warm com- 
f puny rs, their woolen mittens warmed, and they 
ture ¢ be off to school. Here is Uncle Ben, just 
ed this ssing with his sled-load of hogs, on the way 


market. The little ones can climb up to 
s seat in front, and burying themselves in 
buffalo skin till nothing but their crimson 
pses and sparkling eyes show outside, ride to 
very door of the old school house. Smoke 
urls up lazily from the chimney, but it is very 
ppious smoke, and if there is not a heater in- 
de, little Sally has missed her guess. The 
bys have built a fort outside, which is al- 
ost as high as their heads; they can fire 
ir snow halls into the foe. The down 


C1 Ves, 
r their bwners have got possession this morning, and 
then n now the sturdy up towners are preparing 


assault it. The word is given, and the at- 
cking force is in motion. The snow balls 
into their faces, filling their coats and bo- 
mms, but they only inflame the ardor of the 
p towners the more for victory. They have 
ounted the slippery wall of the fort, and are 
about to leap within, when the rat-tat-tat 
the master’s ferule upon the door-sill brings 


TOW 
* he battle to a sudden conclusion. The as- 
al ilants and the assailed brush off the snow 
“the etiedly, and with glowing faces and hands 
h i ush into studious contemplation of dogs-eared 
ol mmars, and arithmetics, geographies, spel- 


ing books, and running hand copies in pen- 
bansbip. 
The farmer lays a large fore log on the and- 





irons, and goes out to fodder. He chops upa 
few pumpkins for the milch cows, deals out a 
measure of corn for old “brindle,’’ which must 
die a week to-day to fill the beef barrel, throws || 
a few nubbins to the working oxen that they || 
may be in condition for the spring work, and 
then mounts the hay mow. The farmer 
knows what he’s about. There is a warm sta- 
ble for each of the cattle, and even the calves | 
have, for every two,a stable of their own. | 
The sun comes out so bright to-day, he opens | 
the doors, lets down the bars, and permits them 
to stroll fora few hours in the common yard. i 
The rack is filled with timothy, and the far- | 
mer pumps a trough full of water for their 
use. 

Hurry, old gentleman, or before you have 
given the hens their corn and replenishec their 
cup of lime-water, curried down the horses | 
and fed them their oats, given the pigs—alas ! 
their fathers and mothers were made pork of a 
month ago, and though they are of a tender 
age and little able to support the dignities and | 
responsibilities of porkers, they must do it, for | 
they have no betters now—greased the wagon | 
and put new straw into the sleigh bottom, the | 
bell will ring for dinner. After dinner, some 
stalks must be given to the cattle, and then 
must come the promised sleigh ride, when — 
mother will take down a basket of eggs to get 
some sugar with, and a pound of that beautiful 
yellow butter — which the boarding-house | 
keeper whose invention of yellow spectacles 
to pass off lard upon his boarders for butter, 
never dreams of buying, it comes so high in | 
the market—to barter for a calico dress. Get | 
in with them, and ride down to the store. | 
The post-office is there, and there are all the 
hangers about, who have no cattle to fodder, 
and the slack farmers who stack their corn- | 
stalks in their barn-yard, that the cattle may 
help themselves, and leave the bars down, that 
they may go to the spring to drink when they 
choose. There the idlers and the lazy all do 
congregate. They champ peanutsand craunch | 
apples over the red hot stove, and at odd spells || 
they play a game of back gammon. They 
talk over village gossip and loca! politics, and 1 
one, more wise than the rest, who has borrow- | 
ed the farmer's Times from the newspaper | 
box in the post-office, reads occasionally a 








paragraph from it, perhaps about the caloric 
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1 ship, and then they langh about the frabia 
which did not beat the Baltic, and bet that we 
will have Cuban members in Congress before 
the new meeting house is paid for! 

But the good woman has made her purcha- 
ses, and the farmer has got his paper and the 
news, so the gray mare is headed for home. 
We must stop at the shoe shop, though, and 
leave Dick’s shoes to be mended. Whew, 
how hot these shoemakers keep it! And the 
lazy fellows who belong outside—they worked 
hard enough last summer—sit smoking their 
pipes, telling stale stories, and yawning all the 
day. Out, you vagabonds, into the fresh air, 
and give the honest cobblers the room you 
occupy ; have a game at snow-balling, and 
wake yourselves up. True, you can’t get wa- 
ges for your work at this season, but why not 
be cyphering at home, or knitting on the seine? 
Your good old father has been at it every lei- 
sure hour, and will sit up till nine o'clock to 
night, to hurry it along. Heigho, it is almost 
sunset now! We must back again to our fod- 
dering, and night will overtake us before we 
are through. And now supper—the simple 
stories of the little folks, the apples and nuts, 
the stocking-knitting in one corner, seine-knit- 
ting in the other, the piece read from the paper 
and the comments on it, and the ‘big ha’ Bible’ 
brought out and a glorious psalm read before 
evening prayers, and thus ends a seasonable 
day in the country. By nine o'clock the fire 
is all buried up on the hearth, the lights are 
put out, and pleasant dreams, if any, hauut 
| the sound sleep of the good country people. 
| Of such are the rural districts, and such are 
the sinews of the Republic—NV Y. Weekly 
Times. 


ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. 





Are you stepping on the threshold of life? 
Secure a good moral character. Without vir- 
tue you cannot be respected ; without integrity 
and sobriety, you can never rise to any point 
of distinction and honor. 

People who have the rashness to intrude 
into stations without proper authority and the 
requisite preparation for the services of the 
public, not only involve others in loss, but 
subject themselves to ridicule. 

Tne trickish, deceitful and dishonest, are 





rarely prosperous; for when confideng 
withdrawn, poverty is like to follow. 

The shortest and surest way to liy, me 
honor in the world, is to be in truth and reali 
what we would appear to be. ‘ 

When once a concealment or deceit beg 
been practised in matters where all shouljy 
fair and open as the day, confidence can pp 
be restored any more than you can restore ty 
white bloom to the grape or plum that yy 
have once pressed in your hand. 

Error is the cause of man’s misery, the o, 
rupt principle that has produced evil inj, 
world; ‘tis this which begets and cherishes), 
our souls all the evils that afflict us, and» 
can never expect a true and solid happincg 
but by a serious endeavor to avoid it. 

Falsehood is not only one of the most \y 
miliating vices, but sooner or later it is ing 
certain to lead to serious crimes. 

Zeal not rightly directed, is pernicious—jy 
as it makes a good cause better, so it makes, 
bad cause worse. 


EDUCATED WOMEN. 





The education of women, like that of me, 
should tend to prepare them for their dutix 
the difference of their employments will ¢ 
course render their studies different. 
duty of a woman to educate her children, t 
boys until a certain age, and girls until they 
are married. How much wisdom is requisit 
to manage the mind and disposition of ea 
child, so as to guide their intellects, mang 
their humors, to anticipate the effects of the: 
growing passions, and to rectify their errs 
How much prudence should a mother havea 
order to maintain her authority over then, 
without losing their friendship and their co 
fidence. Surely the mother of a family ougit 
to possess a religious, mature and firm miné 
acquainted with the human heart. 

We cannot enter into an entire detail of tx 
economy of women. They are apt to negett 
it, and think it proper only for the lower clas 
es; those women especially who are brougit 
up in idleness and indolence, disdain the & 
tail of domestic life. 


It is the 





Patience is a tree whose roots are bittet, 
but the fruit is very sweet. 
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BY MRS. C. H. PARLIMAN, 


ashion, the most despotic and {inveterate 

nt of mankind, is but another name for 

, by which both men and angels have fal- 

1 hk is a fell, though licensed fiend, gone 
, into the midst of every society, crushing 

arth thousands of unhappy victims, who im- 

Jate themsel\es upon its unholyaltar. Yet, 
murderer is fostered and best defended by 

from whom it has cruelly torn some near 

j dear friend, or by him who is already en- 
ined in its fearful influence; and we, who 
st of being a “free and happy natiion,”’ 
r with pleasure, the shackles, and bow 

wa in base servility, at the footstool of fash- 


Fashion has ever proved buta hated basilisk, 
hich lives only to destroy. She has set her 
| of approval upon some of the darkest 
imes which blot the pages of history; while 
man has smilingly trode, a willing victim in 
unholy career. In dress, in society, in con- 
ct, in speaking, and even in thinking, fash- 
nis her oracle, and she obeys with implicit 
nfidence, its fickle and heartless mandates. 
There are those, (nor are they few,) who 
never heard to express an opinion upon a 
bject of any importance; never confront 
ime or error, however dark or degrading its 
aracter, if found in the fashionable walks of 
iety. They dare not say they havs a soul, 
rough fear that sou!s should become unfash- 
able. Such persons are, and should be des- 
sed and pitied, by those who possess intellect 
nd judgment, and fear not to use them. 
It may well be said of woman, as of one of 
d—* she is not dead, but sleepeth’’—and she 
its but the voice of some master-spirit, ere 
he will, phenix-like, rise from her former 
If, and march onward in the glorious contest 
mind. The aurora of a brighter day has 
niled upon the world, and everywhere do we 
the shackles of custom fast falling off ; and 
oman dares to step forth and assist her own 
proud nobility of soul,’’ b - endeavoring to el- 
vate the standard of morals and intellect, 
igh above the petty thraldom of fashion, or 
litter of paltry gold, by raising her voice in 
laying the tide of intemperance and immor- 





! 
ality, which are sweeping, like a fierce torna- i} 
do, over every portion of our land, and crush- | 
ing to earth thousands, who are endowed with 
noble intellect, and tens of thousands, who, 

but for the “ maddening bowl,” would have || 
been the ornament of every society ; the pride | 


and joy of many a home, now dark and deso- || 


late. 1} 
| | 


Among womankind, we are proud to say, | ! 
have ever been found deeds of deep devoted- | | 
nessand noble generosity, while truth, piety || 
and love, have encircled them witha spirit-ha- | 
lo, which seemed the smile of deity over a sin- i 
darkened earth. Among them, also, are found | 
deeds which would{shame an infuriated demon, | {| 
and cause the stoutest hearts to shudder with | 
ferrorand disgust. We wonder not that the | 1 


ancients represented the graces and furies as , 
females. | 


Many there are, who, bound by the ties of || 
fraternal and sisterly love, forgetful of self || 
and self-interest, are striving to alleviate the | 
sorrows and miseries of those around them. 
Lofty intellects, noble hearts and generous | 
means, are now united to carry on the great 
work of moral and intellectual reformation, || 
which, we trust, will never cease, until the 
smile of happiness shall irradiate every coun- 
tenance overshadowed by asingle cloud, And 
shall we be the last to rise in rebellion against 
a merciless tyrant? shall we be the iast to pay 
our devoirs at the shrine of virtue, wisdom 
and temperance ? Sisters, we have long slum 
bered by the watch-fires of our own happi- 
ness, until those rays which once shed such a 
cheering and hallowed influence around, have 
become dim ; nay, in many instances totally | 
extinguished. Let us arouse into action the 
giant energies of the soul—shake off those ; 
baleful influences which everywhere surround 
us, and which would keep us grovelling in ig- 
norance, not to say vice; and press onward in | 
the noble cause of relieving and elevating 
those upon whom fortune and the fates may 
not have smiled as kindly as upon ourselves. 
Let us, linked hand in hand,and heart respond, 
ing to heart, step boldly forth, and strive to 
redeem our sex from the foul, but alas! we 
fear, too true imputations which are charged 
upon them. Let our aim be high, our actions 
noble, generous and virtuous, and though 

“Doomed o’er r the sea of life to bear our sail, 
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And brave the buffet of each varying gale: 

Let science, light, and virtue’s holy ray, 
Beam'o’er our path, and cheer our wand’ring way, 
Point with their wand, and urge each heart to,claim 
The mead of gloryjand the wreath of tame. 

Guide through the scenes of time, and close at last, 
A life of joy in every virtue past.’’ 


Havyover, 1853. 





OSTRICH CATCHING. 


For the following particulars relative to the 


taking it, we are indebted to a gentleman who 
spent many years in Northern Africa and col- 
lected these details from native sportsmen, his 
| principal informant Abd-el-Kader- Mohammed. 
ben Kaddour, a nim rod of renown thro ghou 
the Arab tribes of this region. 


The Arab country comprises the northern 
| skirts of the Saharah Desert, where water and 
| herbage are plentiful in comparison with the 
| arid plains of the, center. Throughout this 
region ostriches may frequently be seen 
| travelling in pairs, or in companies of 4 or 5 
| couples; but where there has been a recent 
fall of rain, one is almost sure to find them 
grazing together ip large numbers, appearing 
ata distance like a herd of camels. This is 
a favorable opportunity for ostrich hunting, 
especially if the weather is warm; for the 
greater the heat, the less vigor the birds have 
It is well known, 
that, though the ostrich cannot raise itself into 
the air, it is nevertheless so swift of foot, that 
it cannot be fairly ran down by the horses of 
the region, which, in an emergency, are known 
to run one hundred and eighty miles in a single 
day. An ostrich hunt is therefore undertaken 
by at least ten horsemen together, who, being 
apprized of the spot where a large group are 
| feeding, approach with extreme caution, and 
| form acordon around them. To prevent the 
birds from escaping from the circle thus formed 
is all they attempt, and it requires their utmost 
dexteri y. The terrified creatures run hither 
and th ther, and not managing their breath as 
they \ ould in an ordinary pursuit, they at 
| lengtl become exhausted, and betray it by flap- 
ping! heir wings. The sportsmen now fall de- 
liberately upon them, and either lead them 
away alive, or fell them with a blow upon the 














' head. Their first care is to remove the skin, 





so as to preserve the feathers uninjyreg., 
next is to melt down the fat and pour it ; 
bags formed of the skin of the thigh ang) 
strongly tied at the lowerend. The areas, 
an ostrich in good condition fills both its), 
and as it brings three times the price of ,,, 
mon butter, it is considered no despicab), 
of the game. Itis not only eaten with },. 
and used in the preparation of kooskoo. , 
other articles of food, but the Arabs roche 
a valuable remedy in various maladies. | 
rheumatic attacks for instance, they rub j; 
the part affected till it penetrates thorough), 
then they lay the patient in the burning oJ 
with his head carefully protected. A aad 
perspiration comes on and the cure is comple 
In billious disorders the grease is sliciy 
warmed, mixed with salt, and administer 
a potion. It acts thus as a powerful aperiey 
and causes great emaciation for the tiie: | 
the patient, say the Arabs, having thus 
relieved froin all the bad humors in his boy 
afterwards acquires robust health, and his sl 
becomes singularly good. The flesh of 
ostrich dressed with pepper and meal, {og 
the supper of the sportsman. 





TANNED GELATINE OR ARTIFICI4 
HORN. 


A manufactory has been established in Py 
for the construction of a variety of ornams 
tal articles with th's substance. The geiatiw 
is usually obtained trom bones, by treating ine 
with a weak solution of muriatic acid, andi 
afterwards tanned by the common process, 
in making leather. Upon becoming hard wi 
dry it assumes the appearanee of horn or te 
toise shell, and is employed for the same pw 
poses of those natural productions. [1 is sf. 
ened by being boiled in water with potas, 
when it may be formed into any shape and 'w 
figure moulded. In the soft state it may als 
be inlaid with silver, gold or other metals, ai 
it may be streaked with various colored mater 
als, so as to resemble the finest and most bea. 
tiful woods. It is probable that this substane 
will be brought very extensively into use, 0 
account of its elegance and cheapness.— Xu 
American. 





> When ill reports are spread of you, lit 
so that nobody may believe them. 





















OURTSHIP AMONG THE BRETON 
PEASANTRY. 


— 


The village tailor in Brittainy, performs a 
important part; and as he is generally 
t, so is he frequently selected as the 
stiotor of the rustic marriages of the dis- 
t, When the preliminaries have been ar- 
nged, the tailor—then called the ‘baz valan,’ 
‘the messenger of love, from the young man 
his fiancee, proceeds to the residence of the 
ents of the latter, bearing with him a branch 
broome in his hand, asa symbol character- 
ic of his mission. Here he is introduced to 
brentaer, or advocate or defender on the 
of the young girl, whose duty it is to baf- 
the importunity of the lover's missionary as 
ng as possible. The baz-valan after the usu- 
courtesies of greeting, replies to the bren- 
etrespecting the purpose of his visit, and in- 
ms him that a certain pigeon and a beantiful 
hite dove were wont to consort together, but 
latter having been scared away by a spar- 
w hawk, he is now seeking for her in every 
ection. The brentaer replies, ‘that ne nas 
en neither dove nor pigeon.’ 
‘Young man, you lie,’ responds the baz val- 
, rather unceremoniously ; our people beheld 
e white dove in her flight, descend into your 
ry orchard.’ 
The brentaer still denies all knowledge of 
e lost one ; upon which the messenger of the 
bung man declares ‘that his pigeon will sure- 
die, and that he must depart to seek the 
bve elsewhere.’ ‘Stop, friend,’ the other re- 
ies, ‘1 will go and search the house ; perhaps 
may find yonr white dove.’ 
He retires, and shortly returns with a little 
l. 
No, no, that is not my dove ; yet charming 
tle lower, if my pigeon were a drop of dew, 
would descend upon thee! then after a 















y aly 

a use, he adds, ‘I shall ascend to your granary 
ai thaps she has entered it in her flight.’ 

head ‘Wait a while, friend,’ says the brentaer; 


i returning, he again returns with the mis- 
s of the house, ‘I have been into the grana- 
he cries ; ‘I could not find your dove, only 


| 


$many grains as have the ear of corn,’ re- 
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little ones under h*r wings.’ Again the bren- 
taer departs ; he returns with the grandmother. | | 
‘I cannot find your dove.’ he says, ‘but I |) 
have found an over ripe apple; and an apple || 
wrinkled by the sun and in the wind, that has | 
hung a long time onthe tree among the leaves; | 
put it into your pocket, and give it to your || 
pigeons to eat, and he will mourn no more,’ | 
‘I want not your ear of corn, nr your wrin- | 
— apple, but my little dove, and seek her I || 
will.’ } 
‘Good heavens! have patience friend, ‘re- 4 
plied the young lady's advocate, ‘your little | 
dove is not lost; she is well taken care of in | 
my chamber, in cage of ivory, with bars of gold || 
and silver: so gay, so sweet, so beautiful, my || 


At length after this long delay the fair be- | 
trothed is produced. The father of the family || 
also makes his appearance and, brings a horse's | | 
girth; while he fastens this rude appendage, | | 
the brentaer sings an appropriate, but by no | | 
means delicate song. | 

Other ceremonies and songs follow, and it} | 
is long after the ceremony is concluded before || 
the exactions on the wedded pair cease. In || 
parts of Brittainy, in Leon, for example, the || 
bride and bridegroom are the subjects of the || 
‘fete of the cupboard,’ a piece of furniture of | 

description being presented to them asa 
dagitt. Itiscommonly made of walnut | 
tree, highly polished§and ornamented. Deco- | 
orated With garlands, itis onveyed to the house | 


of the newly married couple, in a car drawn by || 
horses, whose manes and tails are adorned || 
with glittering ribbons. The mistress of the || 
house covers the cupboard with a linen cloth, i| 
upou which she places two piles of pancakes, || 
a jug of wine, anda drinking cup. The oldest || 
member of the family of the husband fills the || 
cup, and presents it to the eldest of the parents || 
ofhis bride. Av‘ter still further ceremonies, all | 
present partake of the wine and eatables, and | 
the cupboard, and the cheers of the assembled | 
guests, is placed in the most conspicuous place | 
in the mansion. The day after the marriage | 
the poor of the parish, or rather the mendicant | 
wait upon the bride and bridegroom, and di- | 
vide the remnants of the marriage feast. The.'} 
young wife;with her petticoats tucked up at- || 
tends upon the females, and her husband upon | | 
the main portion of their guests. At the con- i] 
clusion of the repast the husband offers his arm | 
to the most respectable of the women and his 

wife, following his example, gives her hand to | 
the best dressed beggar, and the entertainment || 
ends with a dance anda song. The latter,‘Le | 
Chout des Pauvres,’ is dressed in most part in 

praise of the newly constituted mistress of the | 
house, who is extolled as the most beautiful | 
creature in the parish; as amiable, as pretty, 
with feet light as those of the fawn, and eyes 





ies the young man's advocate, ‘so should my 
hite dove, when seated in her nest, have of 











bright as two drops of dew.—From an article | 
in Tait's Magazine. 








little dove !’ 
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For the Miscollany. 
LOUIS KOSSUTH. 


BY PARKER EARLE. 


“That-spirit of progression which is the life 
ef nature and the vitality of her being, when 

ssociated with thought, becomes the crowh- 
_ing glory of humanity and finds true expres- 
sion in its developed manhood. Great men 
are the representatives of universal ideas, and 
the world’s master geniuses are characteristic 
| of its mighty spirit. The man who centres in 
himself the lofty and ennobling thoughis of 
an age, and gives practical expression to its liv- 
ing principle, becomes truly humanity’s gui- 
‘ding staf. Such a man is Louis Kossuth. 
The spirit of the present age in the majesty 





| 


|| of a self-conscious power above the conserva- 
|| tism of the past, proclaims the innateness of 


its right, the truth of its idea, the virtue of its 
strength, and tokens from the action of the 
present, a glory-ray of hope—the dawning of 
}a-brighter day. Kossuth asthe fearless ex- 
pounder and eloquent advocate of its princi- 
ples;becomes not only the guiding genius of 
Hungarian destiny, but the master-spirit in the 
|. grand drama of universal emancipation. 

Whether we contemplate Kossuth in the 
purity, of childhood’s dreaming innocence, 
when Embryo genius began to burn with a 
sensation, as he says,of “something nameless,” 
in ‘bis breast, or see him come forth from ob- 
scurity to save his country from civil slaughter 
by dispelling the wild delusion which pervaded 
the masses when the dark destroyer hung his 
death:mantle in her sky; or whether we re- 
gard him with admiration as he enters the are- 
na of political combat—the day-dawn of his tri- 
umph—and commences to disentomb from the 
shadowy labyrinths of the past and the Cim- 
merian darkness of the present despotism, 
those principles of freedom and constitutional 
rights which the young star of Hungary shone 
fortu on Europe’s ancient night, we see equal- 
ly manifest the character of that mighty spirit 
whose pulsations in our age thrill the national 
heart of Empires, and are shaking down the 
dynasties of modern absolutism with the fiat of 
Truth’s omnipotence. 

Kossuth’s election to the Hungarian Diet 
was an era in the history of civil freedom. 
That mighty heart beat not unfelt. It was 








despotism felt the revolutionizing potentia), 
of that Political Genius. His radical] Philog 
phy and sagacious statesmanship disturbeg 4 
dark surface of Empire’s sea. Bright fry9J 
leapt upward as an exponent of the fires yi 
in. It was evident that Austrian policy coy 
not operate and Kossuth be free, and the il 
hand ofits vengeance was uplifted against hi, 
As he walked musingly on the fortress ot 3, 
da—the silver moon riding in the star-payy 
etherial, and the rushing Danube flowing ; 
blue waves at his feet—he thought of the » 
pressions which degraded his Fatherland. \, 
ture around rested in the dignity of freedog. 
the free night winds breathed a spirit of {ity 
ty on his brow ; the bright stars rolling in» 
lestial majesty chimed the melody of its m 
sic ; and the incense of a true heart ascend 
to heaven—a prayer for man’s emancipatig 
went up tothe ear of God. And whilety 
sighing breeze bore on the plaintive echo, ty 
emissaries of tyranny dragged him to a dw. 
geon-tomb. But the mildew of Austrian prs 
ens could not chill that fearless soul nor din 
the ardor of its flame. For in the loathsog 
solitude this philosopher of humanity mas: 
ed the sublime science of political liberty af 
Truth, and gave a lasting impetus to the 
stream which will ere long roll the waves ¢ 
righteous desolation over the triune dynasty ¢ 
the North, and cloud her fallen grandeur wi 
deeper darkness than the midnight of her dw 
geons.”’ 


Emerging from this chamber of death, Kw 
suth gave practical expression to his burnig 
thoughts. He stood before the world ind 
the moral grandeur of himself. He cw 
forth the fearless Champion of progressive he 
form—the eloquent advocate of a humanit 
rising to life. His election as the people's 
resentative gave new vitality to the slumbeng 
nationality of Hungary and impulsed to a» 
ble destiny the latent life of European Rept 
licanism. The influence of the matchiess 
bater, the intuitive politician, and the spitt 
stirring orator shook the citadel of Austna 
Absolutism with voleanic power as he cot 
menced that series of reforms which eleva 
five millions of people from the vassalage ¢ 











—EE Peay 








‘LOUIS KOSSUTH. 


nny, ny, to the rank of nature's ; royalty—the 
on of freemen. 
ossuth was almost the heart and brain of 
gary. The energies of his mighty mind 
+ the electric spark of liberty rushing thro’ 
national nerves of Magyar-land ; the puls- 
ns of his spirit quickened their life blood 
jing currents, which returned the echo- 
response of Freedom's will, 
,e declaration of Hungarian independence 
pat mighty resolve of National right ; and 
}maintenance of pol.tical dignity against 
crushing weight of despotic alliance, was 
blime spectacle unequalled in the drama 
emancipation. The spirit of civil liberty 
i slumbered for ages in the gloom. When 
storm of revolution swept through the sky, 
meteor-light was but the red dawning of a 
odier future, and no calin spot of freedom’s 
etude was seen in their cloud-darkened firm- 
nt. Butwhen the genius of the Hungarian 
ington broke the spell-bound races from 
ir restless quiet, the continent arose like a 
mbering Apollo, shaking the mildew of des- 
ism from its long chained limbs. The voice 
freedom struck wildly on the people's ear, 
dawoke the latent energies of their nature 
e the spirit breathings of celestial fire. The 
nius-lit flames of revolution sprung up 
ough Western Europe, blazing the darkness 
the pastaway. Destiny seemed unveiling 
glorious page. Like the overshadowing 
sence of the Highest Majesty flaming on 
pai's mount, the Angel of liberty roused the 
tions to action by his resounding war-cry. 
ut though hope hung her mantle in the sky, 
ening a brighter future, the star-wreathed 
bwu of triumph was not yet to be worn. 
he cold hand of the North touched the glow- 
watch-fires ; the sea of sweeping revolu- 
a lulled in calm, and the wail of mourning 
se from the world. 
The destiny of Republicanism in Europe is 
problem in the book of humanity for the 
thematical acumen of American patriotism 
solve. Shall Kossuth or the Autocrat pre- 
il? Progression and hope, say the former. 
here is an immortal principle which has ever 
ted through all stages of society—the de- 
lopment of the idea of civil freedom. Tho’ 
has sometimes seemed a retrogression; 
ugh darkness has hung gloomily along the 





523 | 


fading lines of history ; yet ‘there has never 
been a time when eternal principles have ceas- | 
ed to operate. “ Principles never die —Truth | 
is immortal." Progression is an attribute of | 
universal being—the essence of its breathing | 
life—'he spirit of its power. 
Though the Russian North has rolled the | 
ocean-wave of death over the patriot’s Father- | 
land, yet justice holds the fires of retribution 
in calm reserve, waiting the signal trump. | 
Though the tide of revolution has ebbed in | 
calm, and despotism makes a dying struggle | 
for supremacy ; though the star of European | 
Liberty shines faintly through the gathering | 
storm-cloud ; yet the great heart of her strength | 
beats hopefully at the move of the Magyar's | 
exiled Chief. The Hungarian genius “ waits | 
atthe vestibule of the Temple of Freedom, | 
stirs the fires on her altar, lights the sacrifice, | 
and waits the ti:ne of action.”’ 
Again the crisis is approaching. The pent | 
up flames are beginning to burst forth. The | 
mighty contest between Liberty and Monarchy | 
must soon commence. The crowning scene | 
| 








in the grand panorama of Political History is 
about to pass before us. The star of Man- 
hood’s Empire casts its glimmering rays thro’ 
eastern clouds—the halo of its glory is seen. 
Here is the play of Kossuth’s acting. The 
stage is Europe ; the scenery is the drear and 
languid desolations of tyranny in the fore- 
ground, and vales of harmonious quietude and 
peace in perspective ; the music is the thunder- 
swelling victory-shout of hopeful millions ; the 
auditory—creation. 

The great advocate of truth has been in our 
land pleading for outraged humanity. We 
have heard the plaintive yet hopeful voice. 
What has been the effect? What shall we 
do? Is it an international law, that we must 
not interfere to prevent international robbery— 
barbarian outrage—felonious butchery? Shall 
we stand aloof from the scene, coolly exulting 
in the prerogative of being indifferent specta- 
tors, while the sacred precincts of manhood are 
invaded by ruthless banditti—domestic immnu- | 
nities taken away—-and Life, Liberty and | 
Truth sacrificed on the smoking altar of Auto- 
cratical ambition? We are the arbiters of the 
world's freedom ; we hold the keys of its des- 
tiny. Our nation—the empire-star of civiliza- 
tion—the cynosure of the world’s hope—the 
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ble for the issue. 

Ride on, glorious Kossuth, to the triumph of 
those principles of which thou art the expo- 
nent. Labor on, potentate of Thought, until 
A i HUNGARY, 


| Ermined and crowned, shall sit in herown scat, 
: In peaceful state and sober majesty.’ 





AN EVENING REVERIE. 


BY SIDNEY CLARE. 





| "Tis evening now. Another day has closed. 

''The sun which sunk so slowly behind the 

golden clouds of fleecy foliage that lay cradled 

in plaited tissues along the western horizon, 

has finally disappeared, and all nature is hush- 

ed in silence and repose. The busy haunts 

| of trade, that a few hours since was resound- 

ing with the life and activity of commercial 

enterprise, are now entirely deserted, and as 

the silent hour approaches that’ will usher in 

anotlier day of sunshine or of storm, I find 

myself seated in commune with the ebon god- 

dess of night, as she extends the shadow of her 

lofty throne over aslumbering universe. 

“ Farewell to the sweet sunshine! one glad 
day 

Is added to childhood's merry days, 

And one calm day to those of quiet age. 

Still the fleet hours run on ; and as | lean 

| Amid the thickening darkness, lamps are lit 

By those who watch the dead, and those who 
trim 

Flowers for the bride.” 

Such was the evening reverie of the poet 
Bryant, as -he scanned the heavens with the 
conceptions of his mind, and illumined the 
hearts of men with the brilliancy of poetic 
fire. 1 would that the many burning thoughts 
that are flitting through my brain might find 
expression in such truthful melody. But it is 
left to the child of genius to tread the myste- 
rious mazes of story and song, and to give ex- 
pression to those great truths we only can ad- 
mire. And thus he speaks : 


«“ O thou great movement of the universe, 
That bearest silently this visible scene 

Into nights shadow ; and the streaming rays 
Of starlight, whither art thou bearing me ? 
I feel the mighty current sweeps me on, 

| Yet know not whither? 





} 
bright Hesperus of her rising life—is responsi- | 





With these thoughts filling the soul, 
minds soar away on wings of imagination , 
the boundless scenery of inanimate ny 
Perchance, we stand among the ancient », 
of Greece, or Rome, where Byron in tr 
verse gaye expression to the feelings of; 
heart ; or a Cicero swayed the passions of ; 
populace by the mighty thunders of his 4, 
quence. 

But while Byron stood on this spot of sas 
memory, and sung of his former glory, 
could not but have seen the cause of her do 
fall and ruin. 

From him I quote : 

“O, Rome! my country! city of the son! 

The orphans of the heart must turn to tig 
Lone mothers of dead empires and contn| 

In their shut breasts, their petty misery.” 

But we tarry not amid the ruins of ancig 
greatness. With silent adoration we pass » 
ward to catch a single glimpse of other sceag 
and soon we find ourselves in the 

“Clime of the unforgotten brave ' 

Whose land from plain to mow stain s cay, 

Was freedom’s home, or g' 'ry’s grave, 

Shrine of the mighty ! «».: it be, 

That this is all remai« of thee ? 

Say, is not this Thermopyle ?”’ 

Yes, indeed, we stand upon the soil, whid 
drank the blood of three hundred Spartz 
Stopping only to take a passing glance of & 
memorable spot, we pass in rapid flight tow 
field of Marathon ; and now, for the first ting 
we feel the influence of the poet's muse, why 
he exclaimed, 


“ The mountains look on Marathon, 

And Marathon looks on the sea; 

And musing there an hour alone, 

I dreamed that Greece might still be free, 

For standing on a Persian's grave, 

I could not deem myself a slave.” 

Here it was that the gallant Athenians» 
der the command of Miltiades, bravely sougt 
for Grecian liberty ; and here, too, the prow 
monuments of antiquity rear their lofty a 
massive forms over the unnumbered graves @ 
the silent dead. 

Reluctantly the imagination leaves the feé 
of Marathon, so freely watered with hustt 
blood. What language can express the ea? 
tions of the heart, as we gaze 7 the sets? 























—— 





j the spot that has been rendered immor- 
‘, the history of the world. Here it was 
the contending hosts met in mortal com- 
to decide the fate of nations. 

ut time passes on ; and here we arrest the 
rent of our thoughts, and withdraw our im- 
sation from the contemplation of these 
tevents in the drama of human existence. 





THOUGHTS ON MEMORY. 





BY BASIL. 





1, Memory, hail! in thy exhaustless mine 

m age to age unnumbered treasures shine ! 

pught and the shadowy brood, thy call obey, 

i place and time are subject to thy sway. 

y pleasures most we feel when most alone, 

only pleasures we can call our own. 

hter than air, Hope’s summer vision’s die, 

but a fleeting cloud obscure the sky ; 

but a beam of sober reason play, 

| Fancy’s fairy frostwork melts away.” 
Rogers. 


femory is the faculty of the mind by which 
past is made to appear asthe present. It is 
t mystic chain which binds youth and man- 
d together which brings the joys of child- 
d before the vision of the hoary-headed 
, and throws around him “ the light of oth- 
ays.” 
he pleasure of imagination may be dear to 
hearts: we may love to give a free wing 
bur wild wandering thoughts, and soar aloft 
bthe bright realms of romance; we may 
ure to ourselves bowers of bliss, amid 
nes of unfading youth and beauty, and hear 
nds of melody which are strangers to earth; 
may revel in the scenes of fancy, as if in 
orld of our own creation ; the world of im- 
tation may be surpassingiy beautiful, and 
that we can imagine of grace and loveliness 
y people the regions of unrestrained thought, 
yetall these are but shadows, fleeting as 
mists of morn, evanescent as the dew be- 
the glowing brightness of the rising day. 
ot thus with the pleasures of memory. It 
» We see not such bright forms as fancy 
ts when taking her loftiest flight, yet we 
mingle with all we have seen, with all we 
known, and with all we have loved. 


free, 


pre us? Here, in one broad vision, we be- l with sorrowful emotions; but it is a sorrow 








- THOUGHTS ON MEMORY. 


that we love to cherish, a gtief dearer than joy, | 
feeling we would not exchange for all the 1 
pleasures that are found in the halls of mirth | 

and revelry ; it is the wild and plaintive strain i 
of the soul, when its mystic strings are struck '] 
by Memory’s fingers. The eye may dim with | 
tears at the recollection of the bright. departed | 
past, but they are tears in which joy is the prin- 

cipal ingredient; tears which water green | 
spots in the waste of life, tears which make 
the heart rejoice in its loneliness. 

To the aged man, the years of childhood | 
have many charms; the voices heard in other | 
years,echo again in the lonely and deserted | 
halls of the heart; the shouts of youthful glad- | 
ness peal again on his ear, and all the bright | 
and beautiful memories of the past, pure as | 
angels throng the chambers of the soul. 

Sweet, sadly sweet, is the memory of joy 
andinnocency of youth—youth when on the | 
heart falls only sunshine—youth, the bright and | 
glorious) springtime of our existence. Our, 
skies were then clear, by sorrow and care un-— 
clouded. Happy days, ye are past, but not. 
forgotten ! 

1f memory thus exert her sway over the aged, | 
what must be her power over those who are , 
just changing from youth to manhood, whose | 
hearts are yet buoyant with hope—who have 
not as yet drank of the mingled cup of joy 
and sorrow—who are about to enter on life's | 
busy scene, with all its anxiety, with all its, 
care? What must be their emotions, when 
about to sever the ties and associations of | 
youth—to leave, perhaps forever, the home of 
their childhood, the spot which has been all : 
the world to them? They dream not of | 
sunnier skies than those which overarch them | 
now ; nor of fairer flowers than those which 
bloom in their own quiet vale, to which 
they are about to say farewell. And though | 
they may go and dwell in the spicy isles | 
of the east, or under skies as cloudless as | 
thoee of sunny Italy, the dreamlike recollec- | 
tions of a cottage home will steal over the | 
heart ; forgotten scenes, at the call of Memory | 
the enchantress, will again appear in all their 
freshness and beauty, and they will feel it is 
the dearest place on earth—a spot on which 
brooding memory delights to linger. Time | 








te, the pleasures of the past are mingled 





and distance will vanish ; they mingle with | 
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} the friends, and roam amid the scenes of oth- 
er years—years when the heart was unstained 
by sin, and life’s pages were traced with the 
characters of virtue alone, and they will ex- 
claim in most wishful tones, “ Return, return, 
ye sweet, sinless years.”’ 

But let the heart be perverted—the passions 
unchecked ; let guilt deface the whole moral 
| features, and memory will become a worse 
than scorpion sting. All the dark deeds of 
life will pass before the mental eye, in solema 
and awful review, and they will cause tears— 
tears of bitter and unavailing regret. Would 
you avoid the agonies of remorse ? Let your 
lives be such that the recollection may be 
| sweet, and the pure unspotted page of memo- 
ry pleasing to the eye, and when you pass 
| away, youshall be embalmed in the memory 
' of those you have loved. 








LONG WHILE AGO. 


—_ 


BY L. E. L. 


Still hangeth down the old accustomed willow, 
Hiding the silver underneath each leaf, 


So droops the long hair from some maiden pil- 
low, 

When midnight heareth the else silent grief; 
There floats the water lily like a sovereign 
| Whose lovely empire is a fairy world, 
| The purple dragon.fly above it hovering, 
As when its fragile ivory uncurl’d 

A long while ago. 


[ heard the bees in sleepy music winging 
From the wild thyme where they have past 
the moon— 
There is the blackbird from the hawthorn 
singing, 
Stirring the white spray with the same 
sweet tune, 
Fragrant with the tansy breathing from the 
meadow, 
As the west wind bends down the long green 
grass, 
Now dark, now golden as the fleeting shadow 
Of the iight clouds pass as they wont to 


pass 
A long while ago. 


There are the roses which we used to gather 
To bind a young fair brow no longer fair ;— 

















Ah! thou art mocking us thou s summer wa ‘ 
er, 
To be so sunny with the loved one >_,, 
‘Tis not her voice—’tis not her step—tj,.) 
gers 
In fone familiar sweetness on the wind, 
The bee, the bird are now her only singe 
Where is the music once with theirs con) 
A long while a, 


As the lorn flowers in their pale hand perig 
Is she who only hath a memory here, 
She was so much a part of us, 80 cherish: 
So young that even love forgot to fear, 

Now is her image paramount it reigneth 
With a sad strength that time may not 
due ; ; 
And memory a mournful triumph gainet), 


As the slow looks we cast around reney 
A long while am 


Thou lovely garden! where the summer » 
ers 
The tree with green leaves, and the gra 
with flowers ; 
Darkly the past around thy beauty hover- 
The past—the grave of our once hig 
hours. 
It is too sad to gaze upon the seeming 
Of nature’s changeless loveliness, and {x 
That with the sunshine, round the hear 
dreaming 
Darkly o'er wounds inflicted, not to hei, 
A long while ago 


Ah visit not the scenes where youth and cil 
hood 
Pass’d years that deepen'd as those ya 
went by ; 
Shadows will darken in the careless wildww 
There will be tears upon the tranquil sky, 
Memories like phantom haunt me while | « 
der 
Beneath the drooping bowers of each i 
tree ; 
I grow too sad as mournfully | ponder 
Things that are not—and yet that used 
be— 
A long while ag 


Worn out—the heart seems like a ruined 2 
Where the friends, and where the faid 
yore ? 
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SATURDAY 








EVENING. _ 











yeyes grow dim with tears—my footsteps 
falter— 
Thinking of those whom I can love no more, 
e change, and others change—when recol- 
lection 
Would fain renew what it can best recall, 
k are life’s dreams, and weary its affection, 
And cold its hopes, and yet I felt them all 
A long while ago. 





SATURDAY EVENING. 





he week is past, the Sabbath dawn comes on. 
»st—rest in peace, thy daily toil is done ; 
ind standing, as thou standest on the brink 
a new scene of being, calmly think 
what is gone, is now, and soon shall be 
one that trembles on the brink of Eternity, 
or, sure as this now closing week is past, 
psure, advancing time will close my last ; 
yreas tomorrow, shall the awful light 
the eternal morning hail my sight. 
pirit of good ! on this week's verge I stand, 
racing the guiding influence of thy hand ; 
hat hand, which leads me gently; kindly still, 
p life’s dark, stony, tiresome, thorny hill ; 
hou, thou, in every storm has sheltered me 
neath the wings of thy benignity : 
thousand graves my footsteps circumvent, 
nd I exist, thy mercy’s monument ! 
thousand writhe upon the bed of pain ; 
live—and pleasure flows through every vein. 
janto’era thousand wretches waves her wand; 
circled by ten thousand mercies, stand. 
ow can I praise thee, Father! how express 
y debt of reverence and of thankfulness ! 
debt that no intelligence can count, 
hile every moment swells the vast amount. 
or the weeks duties thou hast given me 
strength, 
nd brought me to its peaceful close at length; 
nd here my grateful bosom fain would raise, 
fresh memorial to thy glorious praise. 
— Bowring. 


INE TOUCH OF NATURE MAKES 
THE WORLD KIN. 





A car full of passengers recently passed 

tthe Boston and Albany railroad, in which 
curred a simple but touch ing scene worthy 
record. One of _ e passengers was a wo- 
nearrying a child who annoyed every one 








by its petulence and cries. Mile after mile 
the passengers bore the infliction of its noise, | 
which rather increased than diminished, util | 
at last it became furious aud the passengers | 
nearly so. There were open complaints and | 
one man shouted, ‘take the child out.’ The 
train stopped at a station, when an elderly 

gentleman arose, and made the simple staie- | 
ment that the father of the child had died re- | 
cently away from home, and that the mother“ 
had been on a visit to her friends and had died 

while on the visit, that her dead body was on 
board the cars, and that the child was in the 
arms of a woman who was a stranger to it. It |, 


was enough. There wasa tear in nearly eve- | 
ry eye, and all were melted into pity and 
patience. All selfishness was lost in thinking | 
of the desolation of the poor little wanderer, 
who would have found a warm welcome in the | 
hands that a moment before would have al- 
most visited it with a blow. 





LINES BY ACONVICT. 


The last Golden beam of the sun-light had fled, | 
It kissed my pale cheek, in my dark lonely cell, 
And I thought of my mother, who sleeps with the dead, | | 
And brothers, and sisters, and home where they} | 

dwell,— i] 
I tell on my couch, and I wept bitter tears,— 
(For a convict can weep o’er the bright scenes of i 
youth,) 
And the loss of loved ones of earlier years, 
Was told in the still, dying whispers of truth, 


I thought of the hours when my heart was as pure }| 
As the tear-drops, that fell on the stones of my floor, | | 
And the bride of my youth, whose love, none was truer, 
And her grief—and her death—oh! what could be 
more, 
1 thought of all these as the last golden beam 
Left my cell, and the world on its mission forever, | | 
And I tried to believe ’twas a horrible dream 
From which I'd awake,—but ah! never, no never. | | 


| 
tt 
/ 
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EF" it is far from being true, in the progress 
of knowledge, that after every failure we must 
recommence from the beginning. Every fail- 
ure isa step to success; every detection of 
what is false directs us to what is true ; every 
trialexhausts some tempting form of error.—- 
Not only so, but scarcely any attempt is entire- 
ly a failure; scarcely any theory the result of 
steady thought, is altogether false ; no tempt- 
ing form of error is without some latent 








charm derived from truth. 
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WESTERN LITERARY MISCELLANY. 





' Well, reader, we again meet, and enjoy the 
| sweet influences of spring. Winter has come 
| and ‘gone, and nature shakes out her ringlets 

|) again, and appears: decked in the beautiful 
| robes of renewed, youth, fresh and blooming. 
| With its revival, our hearts imperceptibly sym- 
| pathize, sad the stiffened limbs of the aged 
ti gain some'new elasticity,while the young (God 
bless tiem,) need a weight to keep them from 
ying off like some erratic, wandering star. 
Well, who can blame them for their exhube- 
rant joy? Who can look forth upon the beau- 
|} ties ot nature, and listen to the sweet carol of 
| the mor.ing birds, without feeling a thrill 
| through his whole frame, stirring all the pow- 
ers of the soul? On such a morning the inya- 
lid is reconciled to-his position, and looks for- 
| ward to the spring-morn thatis eternal. The 
j aged is encouraged in viewing nature's reno- 
' vation, to look forward to the hour when man 

f shall be renewed in the image of the eternal, 
', and shall join the bright elysion bands, who 
| know no decay and who feel no sorrow. Aged 
|, Father! There thy form, redecked with glow- 
fii ing youth, shall be impressed with immortality 
iF and bask in the joys of continued youth and 
| freshness. Thatiinvalid whose waste 

:! just ready to receive the habiliments of the 
| grave, shall in the glorious spring yet to come, 
i “ revive with ever dating bloom, safe from dis- 
; 
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1) 
A CHAT WITH THE READER. 
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eases and decline.”” But to the healthy— he 
young; what lessons are taught—what emo 
| tions are quickened—what delights break forth, 
| weaving in the sun-light, bright prospects 
1 which may never be realized here, but which 

to the pure and the holy shall be a thousand 
| fold multiplied in the sweet future when the 
F wintry storms of life are past. This world 
‘| has no darkness but tc the sinful—it has no de- 
youring sorrow—no corroding care—no wast- 
| ing and consuming grief, but to that heart al- 
ienated trom God. Whatever other cause may 
cloud the brow, it cannot remove the sunlight 
of hope—it cannot extinguish the rays of im- 
| mortality which will ever and anon gleam 
through the deepest gloom. Spring spreads a 
‘ thousand charms upon the face of nature, and 

had man no wants which in the order of proy- 
i idence are to be supplied by the matured fruits 























of other seasons, most men would ask no bets 
world, could spring be perpetual and uncha, 
able. But spring comes first as an emblen : 
life's dawn—of man's early day. Then y, . 
mer, the youth—-the improving, €Xpandiz 
morning of man—then autumn with iis ; pes 
ed grain, which is succeeded by the frog, r 
winter, when man, shrivelled like the leafy 
moved by every blast. But the hour of per, 
nial verdure and bloom isat hand. The shy, 
elled leaf will roll out again in more thay iy 
pristine beauty. Spring! sweet in the flow 
and songs—sweet in thy jnfluences ! May 
hearts always be in sympathy with thy mel, 
ing and hallowing power. 


Harper's Macazine.—The April nun» 
has been forwarded from J. A. Roys’ chey 
publication depot,on Woodward Avenue. Ths 
number is not inferior to its predecesson— 
Though there are many publications of | 
character starting up in our various cities, 
will still mantain its former position, jud ging 
from the ability with which it is couducte 
Its only drawbaek is the novel reading, whic 
its conductor seems to think necessary to iy 
success. 








Tue Beauty or Howiness anv Sansim 
Misceitayy.—This work is edited and pu 
lished by preachers of the Pittsburg Annu 
Conference, of the Methodist Epispoc 
Church. Success to them. The better: 
man is the happier he is, necessarily. Terms 


$1 00 a year. 


Tue Norta Western Mepicat anp Ste 
GicaL Journat—Edited by W. B. Hernics, 
M. D.—The first No. of Vol. II, of the ner 
series of the North Western Medical and Su- 
gical Journal, will be published on the Ist o 
May next. Terms, two dollars per annum, it| 
advance. The Journal has a very pleasitg 
appearanee,and we should judge was ably cor- 
ducted. Dr. Herrick is the man to succeed. 








Piquetr’s Pens.—These pens are still the 
subject of inquiry. We have only to say, ty 
them, and there will be no necessity for any- 
thing farther than that. They are the real ar 
ticle. We have tried them, as well as ov 
neighbors, and we know. But you had better 
have the evidence of your own experience. 
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